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LETTERS 





Identity & strength 


* As I read the last paragraph 
of Wilton Dillon’s “Allah Loves 
Strong Men” [Winter 1961], I felt 
the quick pang of justice’s 
vengeance. I knew, too, that M. 
Bernard has not made peace in 
his own mind with Kazam but rather 
has found some explanation, in line 
with his strength theory, to drown 
the worker's revolt in the sea of 
conscience savers. 

To obtain one’s identity as a per- 
son, to recognize one’s ownness is 
the real battle of the exploited, 
the colonized, the second- and third- 
and fourth-class citizens everywhere. 
It is the struggle not only of the 
uneducated and the economically 
weak of subjected populations, but 
also of the intellectuals and leaders, 
whose identity is marred by a lack 
of completeness. 

Mr. Dillon has explained the Al- 
gerian revolution very simply and 
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very movingly. He has put his finger 
on the key to our revolt: it is to shed 
our false identity, to be ourselves, 
to use the means which our land 
and people possess to achieve our 
own fulfillment, and in so doing to 
aid mankind in its quest for peace. 
The Front of National Libera- 
tion, the Army of National Libera- 
tion, are united in this purpose. Al- 
geria will be free, and when it is, 
we Algerians will have won the 
first battle, the pre-condition to the 
rest, for without independence we 
can but remain the formless chil- 
dren of- our self-styled parents. 
A. CHANDERLI 
Permanent Representative 
Algerian Front of National 
Liberation 
New York City 


The obscene tattoo 


* . . . [I have read] Rufus 
Mathewson on the latest “opposi- 
tionist” literature in Russia, legal 
and illicit [“The Obscene Tattoo”; 
Winter 1961]. Comments of this 
kind are more interesting (and also 
easier to write) when they are po- 
lemical, denunciatory, or at least 
mildly critical. But the trouble is that 
I think Mr. Mathewson’s article is 
by all odds the keenest, most illum- 
inating, most discerning piece I have 
seen dealing with these works; and 
so I really have nothing to say ex- 
cept bravo! 
HUGH MCLEAN 
1949 M.A., Graduate Faculties 
1949, Russian Institute 
Dept. of Linguistics 
University of Chicago 


Sense and foreign aid 


* Norman A. Bailey’s “Non- 
sense and Foreign Aid” [Winter 
1961] is like a breath of fresh air 
in a stagnant room. Mr. Bailey is 
so right. Someone has to supply the 
tools if the underdeveloped nations 
are to improve their standards of 
living. 

I was one of the delegates from 
the United States to the Fourth In- 
ternational Conference of Manu- 
facturers held in London last Oc- 
tober. In discussing the problems of 
the developing countries, all the 


delegates agreed that a proper gov- 
ernment climate was fundamental 
to the development of any nation’s 
latent resources... . 

[For instance,] socialists are apt to 
forget that it takes a high degree of 
risk to find and to mine profitably a 
mineral deposit. The petroleum in- 
dustry has been encouraged to search 
for oil by those wise nations that 
prefer to tax private industry after 
oil has been produced, rather than to 
tax their citizens first so that the gov- 
ernment can hunt for oil. Where 
would the Middle East be today if 
private capital hadn’t been treated 
fairly in prospecting for petroleum? 

. .. 1 would like to see all the new 
countries in Africa send their lead- 
ers to Germany, where they could 
see two social systems side by side, 
now locked in a struggle for world 
supremacy. It would help in deciding 
which road to take. 

FELIX E. WORMSER 
1916 M.E., Engineering 
Greenwich, Connecticut 


Readers will recognize Mr. Wormser 
as former Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior. He is also a Trustee of 
Columbia University.—Epb1Tor 


Silence and ignorance 


* Samuel Shapiro's article, “In- 
visible Latin America,” [Winter 
1961] is splendid. The frightening 
thing is that our papers and periodi- 
cals are almost silent on these vital 
statistics. It is more, I believe, than 
catering to public tastes. It is sys- 
tematic censorship. 
Mrs. ROBERT P. WHITE 
Cheshire, Connecticut 


te . . . [Latin America] is not 
really invisible, it is simply that 
many of us choose not to see it. The 
Castro crisis has impelled non-spe- 
cialists to rush in, whether it be a 
columnist for a New York tabloid 
damning Castro uncritically or C. 
Wright Mills lauding him in a book 
which cannot be described as one 
of his better works... 

There are in this country very 
few who, like Mr. Shapiro, are will- 
ing to study the affairs of Latin 
America regularly, methodically, and 
intelligently, Castro or no Castro. 





To this the staff of our monthly 
journal the Hispanic American Re- 
port can bear eloquent testimony. 
We have a remarkable group pre- 
paring these analyses regularly, but 
only a minority of professors of 
Spanish, Latin American history or 
politics takes the trouble to read 
them carefully. Most are content to 
repeat what a textbook says, even 
though it is invariably out of date. 
If our academic community is 
guilty of sins of omission, our 
strictures on business and govern- 
ment should be even harsher. A visit 
to New York or Washington in- 
variably proves depressing, since the 
executives in business and govern- 
ment frequently adopt the attitude 
that they are past the menial stage 
of hard reading. One Washington 
government official who has had a 
high place in inter-American rela- 
tions for years gave me recently in 
all seriousness a classic explanation 
for his technical ignorance: “I’ve 
given my people instructions not to 
send me much printed material be- 
cause I want to keep my desk clean.” 
RONALD HILTON 

Stanford University 

Stanford, California 


Teaching with television 


? “The Little-Read Schoolhouse” 
[Winter 1961] is, without a doubt, 
the best article I have read on TV 
education. It is specific, factual and 
very witty; it is encouraging to note 
that there are still some people 
whose vision has not been blurred... 

Mrs. FRANK CERNICEK 

New Orleans, Louisiana 


* . . » I am sure that Richard 
Franko Goldman's views on educa- 
tion would not coincide with my 
own, but I find myself sharing 
his despair and horror at some of 
the perversions which seem to ac- 
company the use of television in our 
schools. My own views are at least 
partly expressed in an editorial in 
the February issue of Overview 
magazine .. . I know of schools that 
are using television receivers to 
bring to children in all their im- 
mediacy the great events which hap- 
pen to take place during the school 
hours .. . UN sessions, the nominat- 


ing conventions, and others which 

widen the horizons about in the same 

way that a very good newspaper 

does. Other than that, the television 

receiver is a rather poor substitute 
for the motion picture screen .. . 

ARCHIBALD B. SHAW 

Editor, Overview 

New York City 


. ... A few years ago I took 
a course at the American University 
here in Washington called Teaching 
with Television. The professor 
thought that the Hagerstown experi- 
ment was the best thing that had 
happened to teaching since chalk. 
He was an active participant in its 
formation and did all that he could 
to oversee its propagation . . . With 
inspiration such as he was able to 
give, | had not a doubt in the world 
that what seemed to me to be a 
hazardous undertaking at best would 
ripen into a fiasco. Your incisive dis- 
cussion reveals the rightness of my 
guess. 
ALICE K. HELM 
1950 LL.B., Law 
Washington, D. C. 


* The article on educational 
television by Richard Franko Gold- 
man .. . should be required read- 
ing for all school boards, school 
administrators, and citizens organi- 
zations wherever consideration is be- 
ing given to the use of ETV in the 
schools to balance, or at least to 
temper, the current wide acceptance 
of ETV based not on firsthand ex- 
perience but on the self-congratula- 
tory reports issued by sponsoring 
organizations or by the officials di- 
rectly responsible for the programs. 
This requirement is, alas, impossible. 
However, I should like to have this 
article read by those officials in my 
own school district who appear to 
be planning to leap aboard the band- 
wagon on the basis of a largely one- 
sided view of ETV... 
DoroTtHy M. SKROBISCH 
Huntington Station, New York 


* Orchids to Goldman fils for 
his amusing but well-documented 
critique of educational TV. But we 
should recognize that in using the 
gadget we are about where automo- 
biles were when a farmer could sup- 
plement his income by hitching up 


his team to haul them out of the 
mud. Washington County was a 
good road test, and Mr. Goldman 
has pointed to a number of bugs in 
the machinery. Furthermore, as 
many educators realize, television 
cannot substitute for the teacher be- 
cause it is only a watching and listen- 
ing device. The new teaching ma- 
chines, which call for pupil responses, 
provide the needed supplement. The 
task facing education is to find the 
parts most effectively played by 
these gadgets, books, and school 
personnel. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Goldman will be called in as con- 
sultant in future projects. 
WILLIAM CLARK TROW 
1924 Ph.D., Graduate Faculties 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


. Knowing full well that Rich- 
ard Franko Goldman will be 
roundly excoriated from Dan to 
Beersheba for his outspoken con- 
demnation of what at the moment is 
being touted as the dernier cri in 
contemporary educational practice, 
I must in all honesty rally to Mr. 
Goldman's side. Having spent al- 
most fifty years in the New York 
City school system (thirty in the 
senior high schools), I am somewhat 
acquainted with the practice of edu- 
cation in fact, if not in theory. And 
from that vantage point, I am in 
total accord with Mr. Goldman— 
that whatever faults “old-fashioned” 
pedagogy may be saddled with, to 
replace it with “videogogy” would 
be compounding misdemeanor with 
felony and shortchanging the on- 
coming generation to a degree that 
history would never forgive. I salute 
Mr. Goldman for having the in- 
testinal fortitude to say what he did 
and for doing it so brilliantly and 
with such masterly documentation. 
A. J. Kovar 

1903 M.A., Graduate Faculties 
Brooklyn, New York 


Further comments on Samuel Sha- 
piro’s “Invisible Latin America,” 
Richard Franko Goldman's “The 
Little-Read Schoolhouse,” and Nor- 
man A. Bailey's “Nonsense and 
Foreign A‘d” appear in our Before 
The House department, beginning 
on page 41.—EbiTor 





Composition in White, Black and Red 
Piet Mondrian, 1936 
Collection Museum of Modern Art, New York 


NOTES 
TOWARD 
\ 
PROGRAM 
FOR 
PAINTING 


by EDGAR LEVY 


The Nostalgia of the Infinite, 
Giorgio de Chirico 

Dated on painting 1911 

Collection Museum of Modern Art, 
New York 


Those of us for whom paint- 
ing is the most adorable of arts are concerned 
deeply about it. In our museums and galleries a 
form of painting prevails that is avowedly about 
nothing—at least about nothing that the eye 
can recognize. A confluence of social forces has 
favored this invisible art, which has attracted 
to itself many talents, great and small, and re- 
duced them all to a shopkeeper’s ambition. 

Whereas formerly painting undertook, as a 
matter of course, many and various things, this 
painting attempts nothing more than the pro- 
duction of decorations for the market. Its ar- 
rangements in black and white or many colors, 
in ruled lines or random splashes, are, despite 
slippery explanations, too simple-minded to war- 
rant further serious attention. The intimidated 
viewer need only recognize that he is not the 





Philistine. If he will trust his sensibility, it will 
confirm what reason points out; that the spate 
of ‘abstract’ art from Mondrian through Jackson 
Pollock and de Kooning to the new discovery 
who, having begun to paint a year or two ago, 
has now almost arrived—that this work is of 
course as empty of content as it looks. 

In the prosperous Netherlands of the seven- 
teenth century, a curious and eventually disas- 
trous event took place. At that time certain tulip 
bulbs—available to speculation but of little in- 
trinsic value—were traded for the present-day 
equivalent of $5,000 apiece until the market for 
them crashed. Social scientists are better quali- 
fied than I to say if something like this is hap- 
pening in our galleries. Whether it is or not, the 
situation is sufficiently analogous to be dangerous 
for art. The exaggerated high prices—six or 
seven or more thousand dollars—paid for these 
unpainted paintings entice artists to produce 
articles of commerce instead of works of art. No 
wonder many painters give in to the temptation 
to play safe and paint only the stereotypes that 
may reap these extravagant rewards. 


It is understandable that the aesthetic sense 
of a society that has gone through cataclysmic 
changes should be satisfied by art of indifferent 
character. Such art has no passion and raises no 
embarrassing questions; it decorates the blank 
architecture of a dehumanized economy silently 
and efficiently; it lends itself passively to the 
routine of speculation, its worth exactly pegged 
on the newest quotation. 

But against just such spiritual anaesthesia, 
art should be the most effective of countervailing 
agents. It should free the imagination from the 
spell of the assembly line and turn it to the 
reality of the human adventure. Unhappily, much 
that passes for art with us will not do so. Worse, 
there appears to be no art of sufficient vigor to 
challenge the counterfeits. They possess the field 
by default. 

Declamations against the pretenders are invig- 
orating, of course, but they are not enough. The 
genuine artist must be armed with more positive 
force. The work he produces must be strong, to 
command respect; sharp, to pierce the hide that 
wraps the modern soul; warm, to melt away the 
chilly artifice that arrogates to itself the high 


and necessary place of art. 

With this in mind, and convinced that at least 
my direction cannot be much in error, I present 
the following five directives as notes toward a 
program for painting. 


The Subject: 


It would be pointless to call anything painting 
if there were no defining standard. For the pres- 
ent argument I will assume that painting can 
and should remain painting in the mode that has 
evolved in the history of Western art. I think it 
self-evident that this mode may be extended and 
new forms subsumed under it. That is very dif- 
ferent from saying that our criteria for art are 
outworn and need to be replaced by new ones 
conceived in the drafting room, or in the junk- 
yard, whence the ‘avant garde’ painter bears 
away his torn newspapers, old rags and rusty 
nails. 

I see no reason to abandon a tradition in 
which the amelioration of the human condition 
is art’s function, as it is the ultimate function of 
all important thought and deed. Whatever the 
plight of man, art has, before this, transcended 
and transformed it. If, for example, one believes 
the price paid for consciousness is the knowledge 
of loneliness, are there balms more certain, more 
quick to lift the soul, than the tenderness of 
Giotto, the sympathy of Rembrandt, the strength 
of Michelangelo, the wit of Picasso, the sorrow 
of Rouault? What firmer assurance of the affec- 
tionate concern of mankind for man or brighter 
promise of collective as well as individual pur- 
pose? 

Acceptance of this humanist credo will dictate, 
to each painter according to his bent, that the 
subject matter of art must be warm to the touch 
—must be something that both hand and heart 
can respond to. Observations about the orderli- 
ness of the universe or, conversely, about its 
chaos, recorded in harmonies of color or in their 
dissonance, in symmetry of design or in amor- 
phous ‘free’ forms, are not the proper business 
of art. 

That such observations can excite both intel- 
lect and emotion it would be foolish to deny. 
But art has no capacity for making them; at 
best, it must put them in a way so general that 
they become banalities. The vital matters of art 
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must be made specific in the work itself; they 
cannot be concepts first elaborated in science or 
philosophy and then copied, at second hand, into 
a picture. It is demanded of the painter that he 
find in the world about him those things he can 
view freshly; that is, that he can see in the 
light that reveals their immediate reality. 

Where, then, is the painter to find this ma- 
terial? How far afield must he go? It is incon- 
ceivable that its range is wider than the visible 
world. Physical laws and the limits of human vi- 
sion exhaust the possibilities. There is no evi- 
dence that we shall extend our sight into the 
ultra-violet, and when we land on Mars we shall 
then see what “there is to see. We cannot pre- 
conceive it except in terms of what we have al- 
ready seen. Moreover, there are no inward vi- 
sions not derived from external sights. 

The only objects, then, that are visible are 
the forms of nature and those material objects 
that are man-made. For purposes of art we may 
divide these objects into three classes: one is the 
rich store of all previous art; the second consists 
of geometrical demonstrations. And when these 
two are subtracted from the sum of visible 
things, the remainder forms a third and greater 
class—everything else, natural and man-made, 
that can be seen. 

To the first class, the painter stands in a 
special relation. Art of the past has had a com- 
prehensive influence on human seeing and it is 
an artist’s pride to say that much that would 
otherwise have remained dark has been revealed 
by art. For art illuminates. It may flood a scene 
with the full sunshine of Impressionism. Some- 
times, as with Van Gogh, it is a flaring match and 
its quick light picks out sudden and surprising 
sights. E] Greco holds a candle in the Spanish 
gloom; Vermeer strains light through a North- 
ern window;; it falls on Cézanne from the South. 

The painter’s eyes, like those of everyone else, 
are directed by other painters and he will see 
better for himself if he does not attempt to break 
this bond. For to struggle against the visual 
pattern made explicit by his predecessors is to 
stare past them into nothingness. Being out of 
focus will not show him what has not been seen 
before. Teaching the eye to see may be incidental 
to art’s deepest purpose but no true painter will 
miss the enchanting opportunity. 
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Do ‘abstract’ compositions, once made part 
of our visual world, function there as other 
things do? Certainly they must, but their effect 
is too ambiguous to lead the eye anywhere. At 
worst they are vacuous; at best they stand as 
tokens of a formal order that is exhibited more 
clearly by our second group of objects. 


Formal beauty, early recognized by Plato and 
Aristotle, is art’s concession and its debt to sys- 
tematic thought, for its basis is mathematical. 
The ‘golden section’ of Classic times, the triang- 
ular composition used in the Renaissance, the 
examination of the laws of symmetry in a recent 
work by Hermann Wey] show, in disparate times 
and places, a preoccupation with the formal 
principles by which elements are assembled for 
aesthetic effect. 

The painter, making ‘balanced’ arrangements, 
utilizing repetitive shapes, rhythmic variations 
and a hundred other ingenious formal devices, 
makes implicit acknowledgment of his reliance 
on geometric concepts. The design of his picture, 
with its ‘unity in variety,’ its ‘harmony of parts,’ 
is reducible to a scheme as logical as a theorem. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be required of the 
artist that he study mathematics to accomplish 
his work. D’Arcy Thompson has shown in his 
monumental On Growth and Form how form in 
nature is achieved as a function of growth. So 
the painter, submitting to the necessary demands 
of formal beauty, will hold to the geometry that 
underlies all orderliness, intuitively and with- 
out burdening himself with conventions he does 
not understand. 


Thus, the art of other painters and the order 
deducible from geometry are important resources 
for the artist. His training will consist largely 
in their study. But having them as securely in 
his possession as his paint and brushes, he must 
turn to the third class of appearances: all the 
rest of visible phenomena. Here he will discover 
the true raw substance of art. In this universe 
of vision there is inexhaustible treasure. The 
dauber who turns away from it hoping to invent 
some novel dimension or wave length is not only 
naive and futile, a trisector of angles; he is 
contemptuous of the only stuff from which art 
can be shaped. The multiplicity of sights, natural 





and artificial, none of which has been utilized 
fully and some not at all, is the core and the 
wonder of the artist’s life. To walk in this world 
with his eyes open is the painter’s joy and his 
purpose. Its beauty, its ugliness, its brilliance 
and its dark, its narrow reaches and wide exten- 
sions, would move him to tears if his hand and 
brush did not intervene. And in the midst of this 
splendor and squalor, serenity and frenzy, there 
is the endlessly enthralling spectacle of the 
human form itself. 

Within his capacity and his inclination, an 
artist intent on the true issues of art will speak 
to his fellow men of those human concerns that 
move them, not of the effect of green on violet, or 
of triangle on circle; he will speak of warmth, 
hate, pride and courage, of war and ambition, 
of cities, of rivers and of children; of kitchens, 
bowls of fruit, and of wine, music, growing, 
dying; of hills, bridges, dancing, loving. How is 
there time to paint the smallest fraction of what 
must be painted! 


Communication: 


So must art be expressive of meanings that 
strike the scale of human feeling. And to claim 
that art is expressive is, I believe, to say that it 
is communicative; that therefore what one might 
call a visual semantic is part of the painter’s 
craft. Though this is a matter of technique, it 
is not the affair of the artist alone. As with any 
communication, the elements of art will consist 
partly of signs or symbols and the objects they 
stand for, the referents that compose the sub- 
ject matter. About both symbols and referents 
there needs to be substantial agreement between 
artist and viewer if communication is to flow. 
They must, then, be private to neither one nor 
the other; they must belong to the exterior 
world. 

It is desirable, certainly, that symbols operate 
in visual language freely enough to allow the 
ambiguity dear to poetic fancy. On the other 
hand, the bounds should restrict the viewer to a 
scope determined by the artist. Though it is 
undoubtedly true that a work of art is recreated 
every time it is seen, there can be no license 
that permits the onlooker to usurp the artist’s 
prerogative. Reading a painting like a Rorschach 
test must be disallowed. The artist, who has 
made the picture in the first place, demands the 


right to fix its limits. 

One might be expected, at this point, to claim 
for art an exclusively visual expression. If by 
this is meant independence of devices that are 
well known in literature—such as anecdote—an 
artificial difficulty is created. If, however, it is 
meant that the work, simple or composite as it 
may be, is summed up in a visual presentment, 
there can be no dissent. Within this summing up, 
there may be many diversions and suggestions. 
The criterion is whether the thing is complete. 

A painting cannot, therefore, stand as short- 
hand for a text—be a set of marks and signs 
that need to be spelled into sentences to be 
understood—because it cannot include the key 
to translation, and because no such key is com- 
mon property. Similarly, illustration must al- 
ways be servant to literature and cannot stand 
alone as painting. 

The crucial objection to painting that has to 
be read like a printed page, then, is its inability 
to perform its function with any degree of full- 
ness or subtlety, let alone to compete with 
books. Those ‘advanced’ artists who explain 
to perplexed viewers that they are creating 
pictographs or archetypal symbols have simply 
given up painting to practice a crude sort of 
writing, something between rebus and rune. 

The visual symbol, on the other hand, has 
advantages not possessed by words. The artist 
affirms that the sight of a tree is not the semantic 
equivalent of the word ‘tree.’ The visual repre- 
sentation of a tree, or of any object in nature 
or in art, is far less abstract than the verbal 
one. The painter’s tree is always particularized 
and will imply many un-tree meanings not de- 
spite but because of its special character. A tree 
in a landscape by Corot gives at a glance a sense 
of nineteenth-century France that would take 
many words to duplicate. 

It is, of course, the modifications Corot has ap- 
plied to some general tree—in a way, the adjec- 
tives he has affixed to it—that make it so elo- 
quent. In just this way the artist must seek the 
characteristic in his subject to give shape to his 
meaning. A portrait by Velasquez is not only a 
picture of a man but of a certain man. This very 
particularity leads to inferences about more 
general subjects: about Spain in the siglo de 
oro and about men at all times. No generaliza- 
tion—such as the word ‘man’—could do as much. 
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Philip IV, Velasquez 
Copyright The Frick Collection, 
New York 


It is not necessary that the artist understand 
the world of men and affairs in a way that 
would require him to be a psychologist, states- 
man, and historian. Velasquez had but one quali- 
fication. He was a painter, professional to his 
finger tips: he found the characteristics in his 
sitter that would “work well” in the picture. It 
is not a coincidence that what he saw and knew 
how to put down are things of the greatest 
importance. 

As communication, non-objective painting is 
inadequate. In it, symbol and referent are identi- 
cal (making it the most concrete rather than the 
most abstract art). For that reason it is re- 
stricted to meanings inherent in colors and 
shapes taken precisely for what they are— 
colors and shapes. That such meanings exist in 
a loose way is probable. Sentimental valentines 
take red and pink as the colors of love, contrary 
to the opinion of Van Gogh who proposed yel- 
low. Seurat held that lines ascending from a 
horizontal were gay, those descending, sad; 
Paul Klee spoke of active and passive lines. 
There are many such associations, some truisms, 
others farfetched. Their assertion is extraordi- 
narily dull and in complex combinations dull- 
ness is compounded with hopeless obscurity. 

The triviality or the triteness of these paint- 
ings as communications is apparent. At most, 
they may exhibit the formal beauty that is a 
requisite but insufficient condition for art, but 
which shown for its own sake is no more than 
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decoration. That there are talented painters 
content to do no more than decorate is difficult 
to believe. 


Plasticity: 


From the time of the waning of Byzantine 
art and the emergence of the new realism of 
Giotto, painters have inquired into the quality 
of space and substance. At least once they came 
up with a fortunate general solution when Al- 
berti, Uccello, Diirer and others in the fifteenth 
century invented the system of linear~perspec- 
tive. This perspective has the astonishing quality 
of doing two important things at once: first, 
creating spatial illusion; and second, enabling 
painters to map the points of the space of their 
perception into the two-dimensional picture 
plane. The artist has only to apply a formula to 
discover where this figure or that architectural 
detail is to be placed in the picture. 

With its advantages the system had limita- 
tions and after many years of use it was worn 
thin. In the nineteenth century, its freshness 
lost, it became a device as dry as a drafting 
tool, applied apathetically or as routine. An 
earnest group of men, dismayed by the dreary 
salon art of the 1870’s, conceived, in contrast, 
one of the loveliest of schools of painting. Im- 
pressionism was completely receptive to light, 
especially sunlight, and a long summer of art 
ensued. But Impressionism opened itself far too 
wide to concentrate on anything but its own 
being and dissolved into a gorgeous spectrum 
in the late works of its last great master, Claude 
Monet. 

Cézanne, dissatisfied early in the game, had 
retired from Impressionism to seek the ‘sub- 
stantial and durable’ in Provence. The extent of 
his success is attested by the dependence on him 
of a newer generation. Early in this century 
certain young artists, drawing heavily on the 
discoveries of Cézanne, produced the major art 
style of our own time. Cubism developed a 
method that came close to what it sought. Its 
analyses of solid reality are tantalizingly prom- 
ising. But at the beginning of the first World 
War it faltered—settled for the decorative, and 
forgot its earlier dedication. 

It is late now to take up the Cubist program 
where it was dropped, but it would not be ret- 
rogressive to turn to the same problem with 
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the same fervor. For six hundred years and 
more the commitment of Western painting 
has been to a realization of man’s complex 
predicament on earth rather than, as before 


that, to his celestial consolations. The spatially 
uneventful dimension of heaven is no longer the 
domain of our interest. 

The dimensionality of the space in which we 
live is, I contend, the heart of the picture’s 
structure. And though it is for that reason a 
formal problem, it is too intimately connected 
with our anxieties to be only that. We ask to 
be reassured about this apparent reality that 
our intuition perceives in triple coordinates. 
Science has done no more to confirm it to us than 
painting has. And of the two, painting is the 
more comforting in its conviction. Cubism made 
a brave show of carrying out Cézanne’s intent 
to create a solid world but abandoned it. For 
problems like this there are no final solutions; 
but it is timorous of us not to attempt one 
suitable to our circumstance. 


Complexity : 


There is an implication in much current paint- 
ing that ‘pure’ forms on the canvas have, like an 
encephalometer, a direct wire to the cerebral 
cortex, where they touch off the most intense 
responses. Unfortunately for this claim, we are 
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not impressed by colors and shapes in their 
purity. We obstinately interpose a complicated 
apparatus of traces in the circuit. Either we 
insist on seeing things in their decorative con- 
text or, worse, we imagine elephants in the 
shapes of clouds. 

But a picture may be direct and ‘pure’ in 
another and better way. Jean Siméon Chardin 
is noted as a painter of homely subjects that 
reflect the quality of French country life in the 
eighteenth century. Obviously his pictures could 
not do that if they transmitted direct signals 
in the way mentioned above. How, then, are 
they ‘pure’? In a still life, Chardin shows us a 
loaf of bread, a bronze goblet, a pheasant, with 
so natural an air that it is like looking at just 
such a loaf, just such a goblet, just such a 
pheasant in their actuality. (This has nothing 
to do with ‘realistic’ rendering or tromp-l’oeil. 
Henri Rousseau often produces the same effect 
though his pictures are hardly ‘realistic.’ And 
tromp-l’oeil produces an effect contrary to its 
apparent intention; instead of its objects seem- 
ing to be ‘real’ the insistence on exactitude adds 
an uncanny sense of seeing beyond the usual.) 

Chardin’s naturalness is not puzzling. It comes 
about from his delight in these objects for their 
own virtues, not for what additional meaning 
might be wrung out of them. 


Not all paintings display their subjects in 
this unadumbrated way. Usually the frame is a 
proscenium behind which the actors perform a 
drama, rather than a tableau. Abraham van 
Beyeren was another important painter of still 
lifes. In most of his works luxuriant collections 
of fruit, silver, glass, and drapes speak of the 
opulence of Holland around 1650. To the extent 
that his pictures tell of his milieu they are like 
Chardin’s. But beyond that there is a qualita- 
tive difference. Instead of the normal arrange- 
ment—the kitchen-table look—of Chardin, van 
Beyeren sets these articles in a forced composi- 
tion, crowded unnaturally together, tilted at 
curious angles; as if the effect of wealth were 
to be heightened by this helter-skelter pushing 
about of costly objects. This is not the way they 
would be seen in actuality even if they were as- 
sembled on one table. Something is suggested 
here that, though conveyed along the optic nerve, 
must be worked through several layers of the 
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mind to be understood. 

Subject matter that is in itself more sugges- 
tive than still life will lend itself even more 
readily to elliptical presentation. So painting 
varies its approach; sometimes showing its 
model in a direct way that evokes no sense of 
seeing more than a normal—though noteworthy 
—sight, at other times presenting characters 
on a stage and setting a play in motion in our 
minds. Courbet paints a nude as if it were the 
most natural thing in the world to see so mag- 
nificent a woman naked, or he paints a funeral 
in the countryside full of drama and implica- 
tion. It is hard to say which, a Cézanne still 
life, a landscape by Hobbema, or a portrait by 
Hogarth, is less complicated by matters ex- 
traneous to the painter’s concentration on what 
he had before his eyes. But it is apparent that 
painting may legitimately travel far from such 
directness. When implication becomes an in- 
tentional part of the work, there is no telling how 
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far it may go. A painting by Titian, say the 
great portrait of Paul III and his nephews, 
goes well beyond the simple seeing of these three 
people. Caravaggio’s “Conversion of Saint Paul” 
may not be of the quality of Titian’s portrait, 
but there is even more in it of a nature not 
specific to the visual realities used by the painter. 
Grunewald’s famous altarpiece at Colmar pushes 
the drama even further. And, coming through 
the work of men like Munch and Ensor to Ger- 
man Expressionism, we find an art in which 
the visual starting place is almost forgotten in 
order to strike far into the corners of the mind. 
Then, just as we believe we have reached the 
extreme, Picasso proves through cruel distor- 
tions of the human form—and of other forms 
as well—that it is possible to go on and on. 
It is not only the Expressionist path that 
leads away from the simplicity of the center. 
Hieronymus Bosch, Lucas Cranach, Albrecht 
Diirer, have given us works in which a strange- 





ness traceable to,a different kind of suggestibil- 
ity sends a shiver along the spine. Surrealism, 
in our own time, elaborated these mysteries in- 
to the theme for a school of painting that trends 
dangerously close to illustration; a nudge would 
topple it into that realm, where only an accom- 
panying text could make it explicable. Never- 
theless the productions of Surrealism are per- 
suasive. They make manifest a fruitful source 
of sights that hitherto have entered painting 
as trespassers. The levels of the mind below 
consciousness have always contributed to art 
and Surrealism invites them into the picture, 
if indiscriminately. Each storey of the uncon- 
scious sends its oddly assorted family to the 
Surrealist banquet, where no one is refused 
admittance. On the contrary, the more out of 
place the more welcome the guest. 

Having been shown this phantasmagoria, it 
is clear that we can never regain the innocence 
of our past, when intruders from the uncon- 
scious crept into pictures like spies. Poetry 
and the novel have had long experience with 
these irrational creatures. If painting would 
learn to use them to its benefit—cautioning itself 
with the example of Surrealism, in which they 
overrun and overthrow the picture—it might 
well turn to literature for instruction. 

It will discover that literature is not only 
aware of the rhetorical advantages of fictitious 
comparisons and contradictory juxtapositions, 
and has names for them—metaphor, syllepsis, 
oxymoron—but that it also knows how to use 
unusual combinations significantly, to feel out 
and control the strings of associations they 
evoke. Surrealism accepted the ‘stream of con- 
sciousness’ uncritically; indeed, gloated in its 
inconsistencies. But painting should be no less 
sophisticated than literature. It should use these 
figures of its speech unself-consciously, with 
more serious aims than trickery or shock. 

Ours being an age of deepening inquiry into 
all secret areas, I venture to say that such a new 
accession, if it can be assimilated, will be the 
specific contribution of the next few decades to 
painting. 


Skill: 


A last injunction to the painter: cultivate the 
marvelous skill of eye and hand that is your 
professional warrant. Skill for its own sake may 
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be a suspicious attribute, and applied to un- 
worthy projects it is the most vulgar ostenta- 
tion of all. But the lofty elegance of Titian, 
Velasquez, Rubens, Poussin, Ingres, Degas, or 
Picasso cannot be achieved without it. Specif- 
ically, this skill is concentrated on two parts of 
painting: one is drawing; the other, the appli- 
cation of color to the panel, never primarily for 
decoration but to intensify aspects of substance 
or emotional states. Other qualities, those of 
surface especially, are incidental to the main 
matters. Painting can and often does speak to 
the coarser senses; the tactile, and by associa- 
tion, the olfactory and gustatory. But to serve 
the painting up splashed with globs of paint is 
to use the ability of the pastry cook, not of the 
artist. Sauce may be dripped on a dessert; paint- 
ing is best accomplished with a brush. It would 
be tragic if a patronage whose aesthetic organ 
is its epidermis should cause the painter to fore- 
go his own skill in favor of confectionery. 


There are those who say that it is doctrinaire 
and futile to propose a program for painting; 
who say that art must grow and flower in a 
climate subject to all the storms and changes 
of its season. I reply that, though much loveli- 
ness grows afield, the walls of a garden need 
not exclude the weather. Within its borders a 
plot is reserved for husbandry, where the choic- 
est hybrids are cultivated from wild forms. Art 
does not grow by chance or in the open. It is a 
tended bloom, studied and prepared by the best 
knowledge and intuitions of men. It comes 
about artfully, not by accident, and needs care 
as well as exposure. 

I may also be told that it is too late to pre- 
scribe for an already moribund patient and that 
the mass culture of tomorrow will be provided 
with a synthetic that will substitute for art. 
This, neither I nor any other artist can con- 
cede. But I confess my counsel is of desperation. 
If we are not to have art, I think we are not to 


have ourselves. 


Edgar Levy's own paintings have been exhibited in New 
York and elsewhere in this country. A teacher at the 
Pratt Institute in New York, he has written previously 
for the American Scholar. He studied in the Graduate 
Faculties at Columbia University in the early 1950's. 
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THE CLASSIC THEATRE IN MODERN LIFE 

















by ERIC BENTLEY 


The world is in a troubling 
but fascinating period of transition between 
aristocratic culture and a culture that, in some 
sense of the term, will be democratic. It is surely 
not surprising if many features of this transi- 
tion are bizarre or just plain deplorable, yet 
people who cite the bizarre and deplorable things 
nearly always assume that aristocratic culture 
was characterized throughout by truly aristo- 
cratic qualities. What about the aristocrats of 
Tsarist Russia? They are depicted by the aristo- 
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crat Leo Tolstoy in his novel Resurrection. The 
aristocrats of 19th-century England were char- 
acterized by Matthew Arnold as the Barbarians. 
Milton described those of the 17th century as 
drunk with insolence and wine. Mozart’s life was 
one long indignity as a result of their callousness. 

True, those who hoped for a flowering of cul- 
ture with the onset of democracy have been dis- 
appointed. They supposed that once the working 
man had leisure he would take to arts and crafts; 
and actually he takes to automobiles and televi- 
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sion. Some people will never recover from their 
surprise and disgust at this fact. That is why 
they either refuse to contemplate any more 
heartening phenomena, or hasten to “explain” 
them. The explaining is mere explaining away, 
as when one is invited to attribute the new inter- 
est of Americans in classical music to the per- 
sonal glamour of Mr. Leonard Bernstein. And 
why must we cast a cold eye on personal glam- 
our? Mr. Bernstein makes the wide public feel 
welcome in the halls of culture. Is that bad? On 
the contrary, it helps us to see that what stood 
between that public and the enjoyment of great 
music was partly a social apparatus that made 
them fee] excluded. Opera and symphony were 
addressed to dowagers. The working man didn’t 
have the right clothes for the occasion, or the 
right accent, or the right kind of chit-chat. In- 
vited to a concert he could hardly be expected not 
to feel a pariah. 


Much the same is true of theatre. That insti- 
tution (as most of us know it) is still amazingly 
upper-class in its mores, and extraordinarily in- 
convenient in its prices and its schedule for any- 
one who earns a modest living. How true this is 
one only realizes fully when the prices and the 
schedule and the social atmosphere abruptly 
change, as they did on the creation of the Fed- 
eral Theatre in the Thirties. Millions of Ameri- 
cans who “never go to the theatre” suddenly 
went to the theatre. 

It is easy to be overcome with gloom as we 
contemplate the recent history of what has come 
to be called Mass Culture. Indeed, stronger than 
all the evidence provided by writers on the sub- 
ject is the despondency in the writers themselves 
—covered, though it conventionally is, by a dev- 
astating smartness of tone. But the prospects 
for anything good are always black. The good 
things were impossible until they happened—it 
is only afterwards that they were found to have 
been inevitable. If we bow to what is inevitable 
beforehand, what we shall get is George Or- 
well’s 1984. 

Bertolt Brecht is supposed to have said that 
you don’t paint a still life when the ship is going 
down. One is tempted to retort that you don’t 
paint at all when the ship is going down. But 
perhaps you do. When, after all, is the ship not 
going down? What other chance has anyone got 
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to paint a still life? And sometimes there are 
enough lifeboats. Sometimes, even, land is in 
sight. 

Alongside Broadway, alongside TV, there ex- 
ists a certain hunger for high art. That does not 
mean that art is always liked, let alone under- 
stood. But one would have to be a fanatic pessi- 
mist to assert that it is uniformly disliked and 
misunderstood. Those of us who have a profes- 
sional interest in culture are inclined to let our 
irritation at modern vulgarities blind us to any 
concomitant achievement. We are acutely aware, 
for example, that many of the classical phono- 
graph records that are bought are not really lis- 
tened to but are used as a background to work or 
conversation. We are less inclined to concede that 
some listening does occur. We note the incongru- 
ous context of classical paintings when they are 
reproduced in Life magazine. We perhaps over- 
look entirely the fact that a serious interest in 
painting might stem from a reading of such a 
magazine. 

Or consider the notorious bad taste of the 
large public. One form it takes is that of a naive 
earnestness which leads it to regard the latest 
domestic drama on Broadway as being just as 
profound as Ibsen or even Shakespeare. 

Mr. Lionel Trilling recently made a cutting 
remark about the dramatists who write these 
plays of modern life. It was to the effect that he 
studiously refrains from seeing their work. The 
remark was, I think, a deserved rebuke to the 
pretentiousness of certain playwrights and to 
the ignorance of such devotees of theirs as do not 
know that the same sort of thing has been done 
much better by others. A play like “Death of a 
Salesman” gets to be taken more seriously than 
it deserves to be. 

Mr. Trilling, I gather, sees the public’s undis- 
criminating earnestness as a wholly negative 
factor and has proposed as a sort of alternative 
a light comedy called “Two for the Seesaw.” 
Here I believe his sophistication has betrayed 
him. The fact that he will see or read so few 
Broadway plays has permitted him to believe 
that “Two for the Seesaw” has some little dis- 
tinction. It really hasn’t. Such items abound on 
the Broadway program; when you’ve seen three 
you’ve seen the lot. More important: the earnest- 
ness which Mr. Trilling rejects out of hand is not 
all bad. At bottom it is a demand for high seri- 
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ousness and as such not only a good thing but a 
supremely encouraging thing to anyone with the 
interests of the theatre at heart. It is because 
this demand is imperious—because the public 
will not take No for an answer—that something 
has to present itself as Highly Serious several 
times every season. Much is passed off as sublime 
that is in fact only earnest—something that no 
one has failed to notice who has given Broadway 
more than a cursory look. The public, as is well 
known, is likely to find “Death of a Salesman” 
just as noble and profound as “King Lear.” The 
invalidity of this proposition has prevented criti- 
cal people from seeing the corollary: “King 
Lear” is just as noble and profound as “Death of 
a Salesman”—in other words, the mass public 
has nothing, finally, against “King Lear,” but 
is willing to be as moved and impressed by it as 
by a much more easily accessible modern work. 

In the cultural revolution that is under way 
all over the world, the theatre could play a lead- 
ing part for the reason that high theatrical art is 
more accessible to the new untrained audiences 
than perhaps any other high art whatsoever. 
Most of music and painting is impenetrable ex- 
cept to people of a certain training. The same is 
true of poetry. Fiction is a little more approach- 
able. I know people who left school at thirteen 
whose reading for pleasure embraces most of 
Tolstoy. But the drama—not in its printed form 
but on the stage—is the most attractive of all 
high arts. That fact seems to me to give it a cer- 
tain responsibility. And here I do not have in 
mind a drama that is in any intentional or overt 
way didactic. I am thinking, rather, of plays that 
speak to the heart. But then good plays all speak 
to the heart, not least those of the supposedly 
“cerebral” playwrights, such as Shaw. The mas- 
terpieces of dramatic art may have subtleties in 
them that it takes generations of scholars to de- 
cipher. They cerjainly have a characteristic that 
is far more important socially: they are emo- 
tionally powerful, and their principal emotions 
are such as make an immediate impact on a 
crowd. I think one might even say that the sub- 
tleties are at the periphery and that the center of 
each great drama is a certain simplicity. I do 
not, of course, mean superficiality, but rather 
that inessentials are so fully eliminated that we 
face an elemental and universal subject in its 
nudity. In this sense, the story of the Crucifixion 
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is simple as told in the Gospels, even though men 
still disagree as to what it means. 

One of the most sophisticated of modern plays 
is Pirandello’s “Henry IV” and much has been 
written of its philosophy. At the core of the 
play, however, is something that all men feel 
keenly about: growing old. This is a play about 
a man of forty who clings to the image of himself 
at twenty. And so this is a play about Everyman. 
Writing for a literary magazine, you assume 
that this fact is clear to all and you proceed to 
argue about the philosophy; and many writers 
for literary magazines come to identify the non- 
obvious with the essential. A theatre audience 
does the opposite, and is, I think, less wrong. 
Certainly, it has a better starting point for 
judgment: a primary emotional experience. 
“King Lear” may contain all manner of Eliza- 
bethan lore concerning kingship for scholars to 
talk about, but if they have not started from 
actually feeling what Shakespeare says here 
about fathers and children, they have not started 
from the center. A public that picked up the 
points about parents and children would have 
responded more properly to the play than one 
that picked up points about Elizabethan culture. 
And that is understating my thesis, for it is not 
really a matter of points to be picked up, but of 
spontaneity versus sophistication. You hear a 
Beethoven quartet by having a sensibility and 
listening, not by knowing all about quartets. 

As for great drama, I am saying something 
even simpler: that while there are barriers be- 
tween it and the mass public, these barriers can 
often be broken down by the fact of theatre, the 
act of performance. Without any jazzing up or 
deliberate popularization. Literary people com- 
plain that in performance the subtle passages 
whizz past before one can take them in. For 
non-literary people that is an advantage. A play 
whose value lies in the subtlety of separate 
passages is not a popular play. Nor have any 
plays of that sort ever, I think, been considered 
great. When a subtle play is popular it is because 
behind the subtlety lies a human simplicity, a 
limited number of universal and powerful emo- 
tions. People will tolerate any amount of subtlety 
provided they can ignore it, and they can ignore 
it with pleasure if they are borne along by even 
one unsubtle, strong emotion. In the theatre, 
who ever notices that the first act of “Hamlet” 





contains much more information than he can 
retain? We are preoccupied by the one, simple, 
central situation: the death of the father, the re- 
marriage of the mother, the desolation of the 
son, the appearance of the father’s ghost. 


Despite the movies, radio, and TV, there is 
still, even in America, a lot of interest in the the- 
atre. Indeed, it has never conclusively been 
shown that this interest has declined. Losses in 
one respect seem to have been recouped in an- 
other. “Theatre,” notoriously, is mostly mass en- 
tertainment of low artistic quality. Some mass 
entertainment is of high artistic quality—one 
thinks of some of the comedians who have been 
the darlings of the modern masses—yet, by and 
large, the artistic theatre is a thing apart for 
people with not only an education but a special 
interest or hobby. This apartness implies a divi- 
sion in modern society as a whole and indeed has 
been widely discussed in such terms as highbrow 
and lowbrow. The discussions are unpleasant. 
Both high and lowbrows have ferocious cham- 
pions, and the middlebrows, as becomes them, 
have milder ones—or perhaps only snider ones. 
No real discussion is possible because the state- 
ments of the various teams imply accusations 
that are also insults. The champion of the high- 
brows implies that his opponents have no taste. 
The champion of the lowbrows implies that his 
opponents are undemocratic—the most violent 
epithet in the American vocabulary. 

The returns are not all in. Much has yet to be 
learned about the nature of popular taste, as 
also about the possibilities of so-called highbrow 
theatre among those presumed to be lowbrows. 
When this kind of theatre was suddenly made 
available in America at prices the mass audience 
could pay, and in places where the mass audi- 
ence lives, the mass audience attended the the- 
atre and paid. I refer again to the Federal 
Theatre. 

Jean Vilar’s Théatre Nationale Populaire has 
been having “highbrow” successes with huge 
popular audiences in France, and has also been 
making discoveries about popular predilections. 
His audiences like best the plays which are not 
of the type known as popular. They like the plays 
they are supposed to dislike. A prime instance 
is Kleist’s “Prince of Homburg.” Frenchmen 
don’t like Germans, -especially not Prussians, and 
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especially not Prussian Junkers; but Kleist was 
a German and a Prussian and a Junker and sud- 
denly this play of his, considered in Germany 
somewhat esoteric, appeals to a mass audience in 
France. I should add that it was produced with 
the greatest possible austerity—that is, quite 
without all the devices of deliberate populariza- 
tion. 

Another case in point is that of Paul Claudel. 
To the Communist press, he is a Catholic apolo- 
gist, and the working-class audience in France 
is powerfully influenced by the Communist press. 
Claudel’s style, furthermore, is what an English 
critic has called Mandarin—it bears all the 
marks of the highbrow caste. Yet the plays of 
Claudel have been captivating mass audiences 
in France. 

Various conclusions could be drawn. What 
occurs to me is that, though the motive of going 
to the theatre is “to be entertained,” a great deal 
more than entertainment may be painlessly 
added once the curtain is up. The common man’s 
demand not to be bored is a reasonable one. 
But once you have succeeded in not boring him, 
you have indeed “captivated” him. You can do 
what you want with him; he may even approve. 
For it is possible that, once relieved of bore- 
dom, even the least artistic person will want to 
be treated as a work of art will treat him. After 
all, it is not necessarily the substance of a great 
work that the public fears. People who cannot 
read Racine may just be scared of words—those 
endless lines, lines, lines. If this is the case, the 
passions which are the real substance of Ra- 
cine’s work have never been rejected by the 
mass audience: they have never been brought 
to the attention of the mass audience. The omis- 
sion is repaired by such institutions as the 
Théatre Nationale Populaire. 


Eric Bentley is considered the leading theatre critic 
in this and several other countries. He is Brander 
Matthews professor of dramatic literature at Columbia, 
currently on leave to deliver the Charles Eliot Norton 
lectures at Harvard. He has recently edited and intro- 
duced Seven Plays by Bertolt Brecht (Grove). 
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BETTER 
IN 


AMERICA 





by SEYMOUR MARTIN LIPSET 


There has been a quite ex- 
traordinary number of books published recently 
which seek to analyze American society. Among 
the most widely-read and talked about have been 
the works of Vance Packard, especially The 
Status Seekers; The Power Elite by C. Wright 
Mills; The Organization Man by William H. 
Whyte; Image of America by R. L. Bruckberger ; 
America as a Civilization by Max Lerner; and 
The Self-Conscious Society by Eric Larrabee. 
These and other works arrive at roughly two 
sorts of conclusions: 

On the one hand, our society is shown to be 
suffering from elaborate corruption in business 
practices, and in labor and law enforcement prac- 
tices; from a growing concentration of business 
power ; from the influences of mass media oper- 
ated by entertainment tycoons seeking to satisfy 
the lowest common denominator in popular taste; 
and from a wasteful expenditure of resources 
in products designed only for conspicuous con- 
sumption and enhancement of social status. 

On the other hand, ours is shown to be an 
affluent, highly democratic society in which the 
distribution of income, status symbols and op- 
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portunities for social mobility is becoming more 
even-handed all the time; in which tolerance 
for differences in culture, religion and race is 
growing; and in which there is an increasing 
demand for the best in art, literature and music. 
This outburst of self-criticism and self-analysis 
has been brought on, I believe, by anxiety over 
traits and trends which we Americans find hard 
to reconcile, but which form around two basic 
American values which are not entirely com- 
patible and never have been. These are Equality 
and Achievement. 


When I say that we value Equality, I mean 
that we believe all persons must be given respect 
simply because they are human beings; we be- 
lieve that the differences between high- and low- 
status people reflect accidental, and perhaps 
temporary, variations in position—differences 
which should not be stressed in social relation- 
ships. The emphasis on equality has pervaded 
much of American culture. It was reflected in the 
introduction of universal suffrage in America 
long before it came in other nations; in the fairly 
consistent and extensive support for a unitary 
school system at all levels so that all might have 
a common background; and in the pervasive 
antagonism to any domination by an elite in 
the fields of culture, politics or economics. For- 
eign visitors throughout the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries have constantly remarked in 
their writings on the aggressive equalitarianism 
of the American people. 

Most foreign observers have also been im- 
pressed by the value we have put on Achievement 
—by our belief that everyone, regardless of his 
background, should try to “succeed.” Until the 
emergence of the Communist states, there had 
been no other society which compared with 
America in the emphasis placed on “getting 
ahead.” The strength of the value of Achieve- 
ment is closely related, of course, to the impor- 
tance of the value of Equality. The ideal of equal- 
ity helped to institutionalize the idea that suc- 
cess should be the goal of all, no matter the 
accidents of birth, class or race. In societies 
where social status has been more obviously 
related to inherited qualities, there is necessarily 
less emphasis on achievement. 

Historically, the relation between the forceful 
American themes of equality and achievement 
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has been close and complex. Tocqueville, for 
example, noted that equalitarianism maximizes 
competition among the members of a society, and 
that the abolition of hereditary privilege opens 
“the door to universal competition.” A detailed 
analysis of the descriptions of American society 
written by foreign visitors in the late nineteenth 
century shows that these commentators general- 
ly agreed that “social and economic democracy 
in America, far from mitigating competition for 
social status, intensified it.” Some European 
socialists, in particular, were surprised to find 
American workers so deeply involved in con- 
spicuous consumption—that is, imitating the 
middie-class style of life—and reported that the 
very feeling of equality itself presses workers in 
America to “make a show,” since in America a 
worker could hope to demonstrate his achieve- 
ments to others. 

But if equalitarianism has encouraged com- 
petition for status, for advancement, it has also 
made individuals extremely uncertain about 
their social position; that is, it makes them 
uncertain just how much they have achieved, and 
leaves them insecure about their prospects to 
maintain or pass on their achieved higher status 
to their children. In fact, many of the foreign 
visitors who have been so impressed with the 
equalitarianism of social relations in America, 
have also suggested that it is precisely because 
of the emphasis on equality and opportunity 
that Americans have been more status-conscious 
than those who live in the more aristocratic 
societies of Europe. Many have reported that it 
has been easier for the nouveaux riches to gain 
acceptance in English high society than in 
American. English observers, from Harriet 
Martineau and Frances Trollope in the 1830’s 
to James Bryce in the 1870’s and Denis Brogan 
in recent years, have described the way in which 
the very absence of a legitimate aristocratic 
tradition, in which social rankings are unques- 
tioned, forces Americans to emphasize status. 
In a more class-conscious society, everyone is 
aware of class distinctions and can therefore 
ignore them on many occasions: they will remain 
what they are. But in a social system in which 
such distinctions conflict with the basic belief 
that all are socially equal, those with a claim 
to higher status must assert that claim in a 
variety of ways or lose their right to it. 


In all societies committed to equalitarianism, 
the “‘successful”—those who have achieved sta- 
tus—will seek to undermine the aims of the 
equalitarian society in order to retain and pass 
on their privileged position. This inherent chal- 
lenge to the abolition of class limits has been 
checked in part in America by the recurrent 
victories of the forces of equality in the political 
order. Much of American political history, as 
Tocqueville pointed out over 130 years ago, can 
be interpreted as a struggle between proponents 
of democratic equality and would-be aristoc- 
racies of birth and wealth. In terms of political 
parties, the linkage of the Democrats to the 
working-class and lower-status ethnic groups 
makes them the dominant party—according to 
the polls, a large majority think of themselves 
as Democrats and the election registration rolls 
also indicate a large Democratic advantage. This 
creates major difficulties for the Republicans, 
who are identified in the public mind as the party 
of wealth and big business. In America, to be 
identified with the common man is a considerable 
advantage. In recent decades, whenever a major- 
ity of voters choose on the basis of domestic is- 
sues, as they seem to do in state and Congres- 
sional elections, they choose the equalitarian 
Democrats. The Republicans are well aware of 
their disadvantage in this and seek in their cam- 
paign tactics to place the emphasis on other is- 
sues, particularly foreign policy matters, or on 
the personal! qualities of candidates. 

The ideal of a traditional elite governing our 
own country is clearly anathema to our equali- 
tarian ethos. This seems to be the opposite of 
the British situation, in which political observers 
suggest that the situation which Bagehot de- 
scribed still exists to some extent, that a large 
segment of the lower strata believe it proper 
that members of leading families, who are ac- 
customed to ruling, should in fact rule. Thus 
the Anglo-Canadian political sociologist, Robert 
MacKenzie, has suggested that the Tories, unlike 
the Republicans, are actually advantaged by the 
fact that they are identified with traditional 
wealth and authority. 

The stress on equality and achievement has 
also meant that in comparison with, say Britain, 
America is what one might call a particularly 
“ends-oriented,” rather than “means-oriented,” 
society. In a country which places an extreme 
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emphasis on the importance of success, people 
are led to feel that the game must be won, no 
matter what methods are employed to win it. The 
worst thing that can happen, they feel, is to lose, 
to be perceived to be a failure. In contrast, the 
ethos of the more rigidly stratified or aristo- 
cratic societies stresses the value of playing the 
game well, and implies that one must conform 
to the behavior appropriate to one’s station. 
Such societies usually contain special sets of 
goals for each stratum within them. And con- 
sequently a worker who is the son of a worker 
is less likely to feel himself a personal failure 
than would a man with a comparable background 
in America—the American’s values insist on the 
progressive achievement of higher status for all. 
This does not mean that people in more rigidly 
stratified societies such as Britain do not resent 
having low status, but rather that each man is 
less likely to feel the need to do something 
extraordinary about it himself. Deprived people 
in such countries have rather tended to try to 
improve their situation collectively through class 
political movements. 

Sociological students of crime have suggested 
that the much greater prevalence of organized 
vice and racketeering in America, as compared 
with that in England and other well-to-do coun- 
tries of northern Europe, reflects the greater 
pressure on those with deprived social back- 
grounds to find individual ways of succeeding 
when the more legitimate fields are closed to 
them. Columbia sociologist Daniel Bell has 
pointed out that the rackets have attracted mem- 
bers of minority ethnic groups who are denied 
other opportunities. He suggests that the rackets 
must be seen as one of the principal “ladders of 
social mobility in American life.” 

Public opinion studies of situations in which 
officials have been clearly involved in corrupt 
activities but still retain widespread electoral 
support indicate that many Americans will 
knowingly tolerate such practices if they are 
accompanied by accomplishments, by getting 
things done. This is not a new phenomenon; 
many nineteenth-century foreign travellers were 
disturbed by the ready public acceptance of 
those who succeeded regardless of the means 
they had employed to get ahead. Thus Charles 
Dickens reports as typical of opinion in the mid- 
nineteenth-century America which he visited 
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the following comments about a man who had 
succeeded by dubious methods, but was held in 
high repute: 


“He is a public nuisance, is he not?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“A convicted liar?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Tle has been kicked, cuffed, and caned?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And he is utterly dishonourable, debased, and 
profligate?” 

“Yes, sir. 

“In the name of wonder, then, what is his meri 

“Well, sir, he is a smart man.” 


” 


t?” 


Much of the unique character of the American 
labor movement may be interpreted in the same 
way. For workers, as for other Americans, the 
emphasis on ends, on pecuniary success, com- 
bined with the absence of the kind of class con- 
sciousness characteristic of less equalitarian 
societies, has helped to foster acceptance, if not 
approval, of various devices to permit union 
officials to “get ahead.” In no other country do 
heads of unions earn as much in relation to the 
earnings of their members as in the United 
States. The incomes of major American labor 
leaders astonish Europeans, who think of such 
officers as the leaders of a lower class who should 
reflect the status of their class. The same em- 
phasis on success has meant an acceptance of the 
right of union officials to be private businessmen, 
even to be employers. The job of a union leader 
is regarded by many workers as a means of get- 
ting ahead, not as a way of life. There is no 
reason, therefore, why a union leader should 
not get as much as he can for himself and his 
family, as long as he does not injure his mem- 
bers’ interests. 


The ends-orientation of Americans, as con- 
trasted with the greater stress on means in 
societies which retain elements of aristocratic 
norms, is reflected also in the tactics and strategy 
of the American labor movement as a body. In 
contrast to most European unions, American 
unions have had little interest in radical political 
ideologies or programs which are concerned with 
changes in the overall social system or the class 
order. But while ideologically conservative and 
often narrowly self-interested in their objectives, 
the American labor movement has in some ways 
been more violent and militant in its tactics than 
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have the seemingly more Marxist-oriented unions 
in other industrial nations. American unionists 
have not been loath in the past to use physical 
violence, up to and including the dynamiting of 
buildings, in the struggle for their ends—higher 
wages and better working conditions. They have 
employed mobsters in labor disputes (as have 
employers), and even today they are freer with 
the use of the strike weapon than any other set 
of non-Communist Western unionists. American 
labor has been brutally aggressive, much like 
American industry. 


While I have argued that pressures which 
come from the interplay of the ideals of Equality 
and Achievement account for the prevalence of 
certain forms of deviant or nonconformist be- 
havior, it is also possible that these same basic 
values contribute to the American over-sensitiv- 
ity to the judgment of others, to our tendency 
to conformism and “other-directedness.” 

It is strange how frequently commentators 
on the American scene have remarked upon this 
quality of the national character. Most of the 
English travellers in America from 1785 to 1835 
mentioned “the acute sensitiveness to opinion 
that the average American revealed.” But though 
most of the nineteenth-century travellers dis- 
liked the “other-directed” behavior which they 
reported, many pointed out that there is an 
intimate relationship between such behavior and 
the basic American values—values which the 
more liberal among them approved. They sug- 
gested that it is the very emphasis on equality, 
the dislike of pretensions to permanent status, 
that makes Americans so sensitive to the opin- 
ions of others. Summarizing the remarks of 
various British writers on America, an Ameri- 
can, John Graham Brooks, wrote some fifty years 
ago: 


One deeper reason why the English are blunt 
and abrupt about their rights .. . is because class 
lines are more sharply drawn there. Within these 
limits one is likely to develop the habit of de- 
manding his due. He insists on his prerogatives 
all the more because they are narrowly de- 
fined . . . In a democracy everyone at least 
hopes to get on and up. This ascent depends not 
upon the favor of a class, but upon the good-will 
of the whole . . . To make one’s self conspicu- 
ous and disagreeable is to arouse enmities that 
block one’s way. 


But America’s is not the first social system 
to call forth comments suggesting that conform- 
ism may stem from a conflict between stratifica- 
tion and equalitarian values. In Plato’s Republic 
we find a description of the consequences of 
equalitarian democratic life that reads as if it 
came from one of the travellers’ reports on 
America. Plato writes that in such societies 
fathers fear their sons, schoolteachers flatter 
their pupils, the old seek to imitate and win the 
good opinion of the young, and equality prevails 
in the relations of men and women. And accord- 
ing to Plato, the main result of all these things 
is to make the souls of the citizens extremely 
sensitive. 


Above all, equalitarianism seems to promote 
consideration for the rights and feelings of 
others. This is seen in extreme form in the ef- 
forts in schools to avoid hurting the feelings 
of the less bright or popular students by various 
practices designed to avoid public invidious dis- 
tinction. At the same time, it intensifies the 
strength of the achievement value, which de- 
mands that all strive by every means possible 
to secure or maintain a status above the average. 
While one may point to the kindliness and ideal- 
ism of Americans as desired consequences of the 
central unifying values of the society, one may 
look on corruption and conformism as unantici- 
pated but inherent consequences of these values. 
America presses students, ethnic groups, busi- 
nessmen, union leaders, politicians, and scholars 
to “innovate”—to get ahead. And then we won- 
der why there is cheating on exams, rackets 
among low-status ethnic groups, embezzlement 
in white-collar jobs, dictatorships in unions, and 
graft among politicians. Though we deplore the 
fact that there seems to be too much conformism 
in the way people behave and speak, we should 
not forget what many of the nineteenth-century 
foreign travellers to America knew, that an open 
and necessarily ambiguous class structure made 
status-striving, the desire to get ahead, tanta- 
mount to conformity. It seems to me that the 
growing strength of the same values of Achieve- 
ment and Equality in the Soviet Union have had 
similar consequences. In Russia, for example, 
cheating on examinations and bribery of univer- 
sity admissions officers are now something of a 
scandal, and the upper strata can give Americans 
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lessons in status-seeking, conformist behavior 
and in conspicuous consumption. 


All this is not to say that corruption and 
conformism are necessary consequences of equal- 
itarian democracy. There is in fact much evi- 
dence that America is in other ways becoming 
a more moral and less conformist society. Our 
concern with Equality is reflected in the field of 
race relations; as Gunnar Myrdal pointed out 
twenty years ago, the most important single 
argument of the Negroes is the fact that their 
second-class citizenship violates a basic postu- 
late of the American Creed. The successful ef- 
forts to spread and equalize educational oppor- 
tunities are clearly linked to the belief in equal 
opportunity. 

Through much of American history, those 
advocating public education argued that such 
measures were essential to making equality a 
reality. And by the mid-Nineteen-Fifties, Amer- 
ican education crossed two historic benchmarks: 
a majority of all high school students now 
actually graduate, and a majority of such grad- 
uates go on to institutions of higher learning. 
The equalization of educational opportunities 
has meant that an ever-increasing proportion of 
the population is now exposed to, in Eric Lar- 
rabee’s words, that “modest range of cultural 
experience that the arts represent.”” Book sales 
have increased remarkably; the annual expen- 
diture has almost doubled since 1950. Popular 
magazines have become better. According to 
C. J. McNaspy, the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York had almost four million visitors 
in 1959, twice the figure at the Louvre, and three 
times the number to visit the Metropolitan 
twenty years earlier. The Times Literary Sup- 
plement is rightly impressed by the presence of 
over one thousand community symphony or- 
chestras in the United States; there were less 
than 100 in 1920. 

America is not a simple country to understand. 
Jennie Lee, Aneurin Bevan’s wife, and a British 
Left Socialist leader in her own right, once wrote 
of her despair that after five trips to this country 
she felt it was impossible to “get any coherent 
picture of America .. . And the more Americans 
explained America to me, the more blurred the 
picture became.” What is confusing is the fact 
that the institutions and practices of this country 
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fluctuate between the two related values, which 
are also polarities, Equality and Achievement. 
Tocqueville could see the latter value as causing 
Americans to shun public affairs as “a trouble- 
some impediment, which diverts them from their 
occupation and business,” yet he could also call 
attention to the amazing propensity of Ameri- 
cans to form voluntary associations of all kinds 
to achieve socially desirable ends. The seeming 
contradiction between the emphasis on success, 
and the felt acceptance even by the very suc- 
cessful of the value of Equality can be seen in 
some measure in American patterns of philan- 
thropic giving. Foreign travellers in the nine- 
teenth century noted this trait to give away 
wealth, long before there were income and in- 
heritance taxes. 

It is easy to discuss American culture from 
an integrated positive or negative point of view 
as some of the books mentioned in the beginning 
of this essay do: to stress the extent to which it 
has become a corrupt, irresponsible mass society 
characterized by a high degree of conformity; 
or conversely, to emphasize the extent to which 
it has expanded the possibilities for all to par- 
take in the “higher life,” by increasing access 
to the preconditions for individual freedom and 
self-expression—greater education, more leisure 
from petty routine tasks, and greater economic 
security. To recognize that many of the social 
supports of what we like and dislike are often 
rooted in identical institutions and values is dif- 
ficult. But such recognition does not mean we 
must passively accept the bad because of its ties 
to the good. Rather it implies the need for a 
constant struggle to preserve and extend these 
positive institutions, for only through the efforts 
to maintain and extend Equality have the cor- 
rupting effects of the necessary emphasis on 
Achievement been prevented from dominating 
the society. 


A frequent contributor to the Forum, Mr. Lipset is the 
author, most recently, of Political Man (Doubleday). 
He holds the Ph. D. from Columbia University and 
this year is Henry Ford research professor of political 
science and sociology at Yale. The present essay appeared 
in a somewhat different version in The Listener. 
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by JOHN HOLLANDER 


Drive-ins are out, to start with. One must always be 

Able to see the over-painted Moorish ceiling 

Whose pinchbeck jazz gleams even in the darkness, calling 
The straying eye to feast on it, and glut, then fall 
Back to the sterling screen again. One needs to feel 
That the two empty, huddled, dark stage-boxes keep 
Empty for kings. And having frequently to cope 

With the abominable goodies, overflow 

Bulk and (finally) exploring hands of flushed 

Close neighbors gazing beadily out across glum 

Distances is, after all, to keep the gleam 

Alive of something rather serious, to keep 

Faith, perhaps, with the City. When as children our cup 
Of joys ran over the special section, and we clutched 
Our ticket stubs and followed the bouncing ball, no clash 
Of cymbals at the start of the stage-show could abash 
Our third untiring time around. When we came back, 
Older, to cop an endless series of feels, we sat 
Unashamed beneath the bare art-nouveau bodies, set 

High on the golden, after-glowing proscenium when 

The break had come. And still, now as always, once 

The show is over and we creep into the dull 

Blaze of mid-afternoon sunshine, the hollow dole 

Of the real descends on everything and we can know 
That we have been in some place wholly elsewhere, a night 
At noonday, not without dreams, whose portals shine 
Peculiarly, being made, in ever-changing shapes, 

Of some translucent substance, not often used for gates. 


Stay for the second feature on a double bill 

Always: it will teach you how to love, how not to live, 

And how to leave the theater for that unlit, aloof 

And empty world again. “B’’-pictures showed us: shooting 
More real than singing or making love; the shifting 
Ashtray upon the mantel, moved by some idiot 

Between takes, helping us learn beyond a trace of doubt 
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How fragile are imagined scenes; the dimming-out 
Of all the brightness of the clear and highly-lit 
Interior of the hero’s cockpit, when the stock shot 
Of ancient dive-bombers peeling off cuts in, reshapes 
Our sense of what is, finally, plausible; the grays 
Of interiors, the blacks of cars whose window glass 
At night allows the strips of fake Times Square to pass 
Jerkily by on the last ride; even the patch 

Of sudden white, and inverted letters dashing 

Up during the projectionist’s daydream, dying 
Quickly—these are the colors of our inner life. 


Never ignore the stars, of course. But above all, 

Follow the asteroids as well: though dark, they’re more 
Intense for never glittering; anyone can admire 

Sparklings against a night sky, but against a bright 
Background of prominence, to feel the Presences burnt 

Into no fiery fame should be a more common virtue. 

For, just as Vesta has no atmosphere, no verdure 

Surgeons on barren Ceres, bit-players never surge 

Into the rhythms of expansion and collapse, such 

As all the flaming bodies live and move among. 

But there, more steadfast than stars are, loved for their being, 
Not for their burning, move the great Characters: see 
Thin Donald Meek, that shuffling essence ever so 

Affronting to Eros and to Pride; the pair of bloated 
Capitalists, Walter Connolly and Eugene Pallette, seated 

High in their offices above New York; the evil, 

Blackening eyes of Sheldon Leonard, and the awful 

Stare of Eduardo Cianelli. Remember those who have gone— 
(Where’s bat-squeaking Butterfly McQueen? Will we see again 
That ever-anonymous drunk, waxed-moustached, rubber-legged 
Caught in revolving doors?) and think of the light-years logged 
Up in those humbly noble orbits, where no hot 

Spotlight of solar grace consumes some blazing hearts, 
Bestowing the flimsy immortality of stars 





For some great distant instant. Out of the darkness stares 
Venus, who seems to be what once we were, the fair 
Form of emerging love, her nitrous atmosphere 

Hiding her prizes. Into the black expanses peers 

Mars, whom we in time will come to resemble: parched, 
Xanthine desolations, dead Cimmerian seas, the far 
Distant past preserved in the blood-colored crusts; fire 
And water both remembered only. Having shined 

Means having died. But having been real only, and shunned 
Stardom, the planetoids are what we now are, humming 
With us, above us, ever into the future, seeming 

Ever to take the shapes of the world we wake to from dreams. 


Always go in the morning if you can; it will 

Be something more than habit if you do. Keep well 
Away from most French farces. Try to see a set 

Of old blue movies every so often, that the sight 

Of animal doings out of the clothes of ’thirty-five 

May remind you that even the natural act is phrased 

In the terms and shapes of particular times and places. 


Finally, remember always to honor the martyred dead. 
The forces of darkness spread everywhere now, and the best 
And brightest screens fade out, while many-antennaed beasts 
Perch on the housetops, and along the grandest streets 
Palaces crumble, one by one. The dimming starts 

Slowly at first; the signs are few, as “Movies are 

Better than Ever,” “Get More out of Life. See a Movie” Or 
Else there’s no warning at all and, Whoosh! the theater falls, 
Alas, transmogrified: no double-feature fills 

A gleaming marquee with promises, now only lit 

With “Pike and Whitefish Fresh Today” “Drano” and “Light 
Or Dark Brown Sugar, Special” Try never to patronize 
Such places (or pass them by one day a year). The noise 
Of movie mansions changing form, caught in the toils 

Of our lives’ withering, rumbles, resounds and tolls 

The knell of neighborhoods. Do not forget the old 

Places, for everyone’s home has been a battlefield. 
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I remember: the RKO COLONIAL; the cheap 

ARDEN and ALDEN both; 

LOEW’S LINCOLN SQUARE’s bright shape; 

The NEWSREEL; the mandarin BEACON, resplendently arrayed ; 
The tiny SEVENTY-SEVENTH STREET, whose demise I rued 
So long ago; the eighty-first street, sunrise-hued, 

RKO; and then LOEW’S at eighty-third which had 

The colder pinks of sunset on it; and then, back 

Across Broadway again, and up, you disembarked 

At the YORKTOWN and then the STODDARD, with their dark 
Marquees; the SYMPHONY had a decorative disk 

With elongated ’twenties nudes whirling in it; 

(Around the corner the THALIA, daughter of memory! owed 
Her life to Foreign Hits, in days when you piled your coat 

High on your lap and sat, sweating and cramped, to catch 

“La Kermesse Héroique” every third week, and watched 
Fritz Lang from among an audience of refugees, bewitched 

By the sense of Crisis on and off that tiny bit 

Of screen) Then north again: the RIVERSIDE, the bright 
RIVIERA rubbing elbows with it; and right 

Smack on a hundredth street, the MIDTOWN;; and the rest 

Of them: the CARLTON, EDISON, LOEW’S OLYMPIA, and best 
Because, of course, the last of all, its final burst 

Anonymous, the NEMO! These were once the pearls 

Of two-and-a-half miles of Broadway! How many have paled 
Into a supermarket’s failure of the imagination? 


Honor them all. Remember how once their splendor blazed 
In sparkling necklaces across America’s blasted 

Distances and deserts: think how, at night, the fastest 
Train might stop for water somewhere, waiting, faced 
Westward, in deepening dusk, till ruby illuminations 
Of something different from Everything Here, Now, shine 
Out from the local Bijou, truest gem, the most bright 
Because the most believed in, staving off the night 
Perhaps, for a while longer with its flickering light. 


These fade. All fade. Let us honor them with our own fading sight. 





by CURTIS CARROLL DAVIS 


SPEAK TO ME SOFTLY: 


THE 
PERMANENT 
FASCINATIONS 
OF 

THE 

SPY 

STORY 


In Chicago not long ago, the 
president of Republic Steel ruefully assured a 
gathering of business leaders that “the average 
layman would rather read a mystery story about 
a vanishing spy than a book about the vanish- 
ing purchasing power of his dollars.” The presi- 
dent was doubtless right ; the signs would indicate 
that amateur interest in the activities of secret 


agents has, from the close of World War II, 
reached a new height. Since most people never 
meet secret agents, or never recognize them 
when they do, much of this interest finds play 
in the memoirs a few of them have published, 
or—for a far larger audience—in fiction woven 
’round the espionage theme. Most readers are 
unaware that this theme caught the imagina- 
tion of American writers so long ago, and has 
been pursued in such varying genres, that to 
talk of “spy stories” is to be much too restric- 
tive. “Espionage literature” would be a better 
phrase. 

The figure of the secret agent appeared in 
our native writing at its very outset. Captain 
John Smith, in the little pamphlet about the 
settling of Virginia which he called A True Re- 
lation . . . and published at London in 1608, 
told how the Emperor Powhatan had assigned 
to one of his braves, an Indian named Amocis, 
a mission to mingle and live with the whites 
just in order to observe their activities and 
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keep him informed. In 1772 that remarkable 
Massachusetts housewife, Mrs. Mercy Warren, 
produced what is probably the earliest signifi- 
cant American political drama. It is an allegori- 
cal tragedy about the Boston Massacre entitled 
“The Adulateur,” the scenes of which unfold a 
tale of intrigue and rebellion against a military 
dictator—the Royal governor, Thomas Hutchin- 
_ son. Early in 1776 at Philadelphia, an obscure 
individual named John Leacock wrote what has 
since established itself as the first American 
chronicle play, “The Fall of British Tyranny.” 
Here the theme of disaffection comes to the fore 
when one of the Whig patriots accuses a Tory 
of “slyly pimping, spying and sneaking about, 
cajoling the ignorant, and insinuating bugbear 
notions of Great Britain’s mighty power into 
weak people’s ears, that we may tamely give 
ees. 

So within the space of a hundred and seventy 
years, the confrontation of the nations and con- 
ditions of social unrest among members of the 
same nation, had evoked in American writing 
several of the elements of some future Spy 
Story. These were the spy himself, a descrip- 
tion of high-level intrigue, and an account of 
class conflict. 

In October, 1780, these elements fell into 
focus in one work. The Revolution produced 
the first item in our belles-lettres devoted direct- 
ly and wholly to the theme of espionage: Philip 
Freneau’s drama, “The Spy.” This Jersey poet, 
convaléscing at Mount Pleasant after having 
been himself a prisoner of war earlier the same 
year, angrily jotted down the scenes of his play 
just a few weeks after the desertion of Benedict 
Arnold to the British. Though the printed ver- 
sion runs to thirty-two pages, Freneau never 
finished it, and the fragment was not published 
till 1903. The action occurs before and after the 
General’s defection, which is not described. 
Arnold’s motivation—which in espionage litera- 
ture should be almost as capital a point as it is 
to Intelligence Services today—Freneau held to 
be primarily that of financial gain. Accordingly, 
he is painted as a sad foil to the handsome young 
English go-between for Sir Henry Clinton, 
Major André, who becomes less the second lead 
than the hero. Written in prose and blank verse, 
“The Spy” by modern standards is a bit talky. 
But it is also a landmark. 
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The next entry does not appear for forty-one 
years. When it does, it proves to be the archetype 
of the Spy Story in the English language. 

This was James Fenimore Cooper’s second 
book, an historical romance of the Revolution, 
which he entitled The Spy: A Tale of the Neutral 
Ground. It was released at New York City on De- 
cember 22, 1821, and has unquestionably been 
read since in every other big city on the face of 
the earth. Within four months it was on the stage ; 
within three years it earned English, French, 
and German editions. There has probably not 
been a twelvemonth since its appearance that 
The Spy has not been read, somewhere in the 
world;'as nowadays it is read by high school 
children in the USA and by Communist officials 
behind the Curtain. At one stroke, in other 
words, an unknown farmer and ex-naval of- 
ficer asserted the importance of American litera- 
ture among an international audience. With the 
same stroke he established the natural superior- 
ity of the Spy Story over several other forms of 
popular leisure reading. 

For The Spy contained at least three elements, 
any one of which can command an audience. It 
was~a straight adventure story. It was also a 
mystery story. And its protagonist was a hero, 
engaged on a hero’s business. The activities of 
the peddler, Harvey Birch, oscillating between 
the American and British lines in the no-man’s- 
land of Westchester County, are at once adven- 
turous and mysterious. Is he Whig or Tory, 
patriot or loyalist? Either way, how soon be- 
fore he is captured and by which side? And 
who is this equally mysterious Mr. Harper? 
When we finally learn that Harvey Birch is a 
simple citizen operating as a secret agent at 
the behest of no less a luminary than General 
Washington (Harper, of course), when we 
watch this petty salesman refuse any pay for 
his services at the close of the war, and even 
hear him agree that it is better if his patriotism 
remains forever untrumpeted—then we recog- 
nize a protagonist who is a hero on all scores. 

The Spy found space, moreover, for a second- 
ary romantic theme, the ever-appealing motif 
of divided lovers—a Virginia officer and a 
Loyalist girl of Westchester. It introduced comic 
relief in the doings of the slave, Caesar, and 
the washerwoman, Betty Flanagan. And it 
depicted, as nearly all earlier native novels had 
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not, a specific, recognizable landscape drawn by 
an author who knew the locale. Against such 
qualités—they remain attributes of any satis- 
factory Spy Story today—the fact that Cooper’s 
work is awkwardly written and constructed 
may, from our point of view, be dismissed as 
incidental. From the year of its appearance, 
spies have crept across America’s fictional and 
theatrical terrain in steadily swelling numbers. 

Most frequently it has been against the back- 
drop of the Revolution that they have appeared, 
and the Arnold-André rencounter has effloresced 
into a saga. Owing to the predominance in the 
19th century of the Sentimental School of writ- 
ing, Arnold usually emerged a romantic hero. 
This put a difficulty on authors who felt that 
their protagonists ought in decency to be and 
to remain American; the obstacle was side- 
stepped by making the espionage episodes a sec- 
ondary element of the plot. 


When the guns boomed at Fort Sumter, this 
difficulty went up in the smoke. Spies now came 
populously into their own, and it no longer made 
much difference which was protagonized when 
all hands were native-born. Perhaps best of all, 
the choice of agent was in a manner dupled by 
the historical fact that women had entered the 
field. By mid-1863, for instance, the actress Paul- 
ine Cushman had been commissioned a Major of 
Cavalry in recognition of her secret-service work 
for the Union. One technical embarrassment lin- 
gered. Since everyone knows that spying in the 
homeland was a dirty business—never mind the 
prototypical Harvey Birch—how then could he- 
roes and heroines be wholly noble, as heroes and 
heroines ought to be? Gradually, the solution 
emerged: espionage was a legitimate part of a 
soldier’s job, be the soldier male or female. What 
is perhaps the first important Civil War drama, 
the actor William Gillette’s “Held by the Enemy” 
(1886), is also among the earliest in viewing 
its spy’s—in this case a Confederate’s—activity 
as properly heroic. By about 1900 the Blue and 
Gray charade was reenacted only feebly and 
infrequently. Since the War Between the States 
is ipso facto dramatic, however, it has never 
quite ceased to enthrall and doubtless never will. 

In due course two new wars, of unparalleled 
magnitude and over unheard-of stakes, struck 
the country. From the mid-1940’s there was 
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also a growing public sophistication about the 
functions of the Office of Strategic Services, the 
Central Intelligence Agency, and the conspiracy 
calling itself the American Communist Party. 
As a result, five developments on the espionage 
theme have emerged. They are best demon- 
strated in the most popular genre of espionage 
literature, the novel, and interestingly reflect 
the changing world in which the espionage agent 
operates. 

First, American writers are becoming much 
more attentive to the details of local color, what- 
ever the locale. F. Van Wyck Mason journeys 
all over the globe to furnish his man, Colonel 
Hugh North, U.S.A., a first-hand familiarity 
with the places his missions may call him. Sec- 
ond, our novelists have grown more knowledge- 
able about the procedures and resources avail- 
able to espionage. During the course of The 
Manchurian Candidate (1959), Richard Con- 
don’s villain draws up a lengthy bibliography 
of titles bearing on Pavlovian psychology. 
Again, women in spy fiction—whether spies 
themselves or just girl friends—are displaying 
an emancipation more advanced than even 
Pauline Cushman would have advocated. The 
crypto-Communist widow, Natalie Deschamps, 
in Frederick Ayer Jr.’s Where No Flags Fly 
(1960), takes intimacy altogether for granted 
in her association with the unsuspecting physi- 
cist-hero. Fourth, lest anyone think Sherlock 
Holmes did it to death, the disguise is on its 
way back. The CIA hero of Henry S. Maxfield’s 
Legacy of a Spy (1958) alters his appearance 
literally from head to foot, having studied “the 
art of make-up from a well-known Broadway 
authority.” Lastly, beclouding the atmosphere 
in too many of these post-World War II books 
is a surpassing dread of what the Enemy may do 
back—what is called his ‘retaliatory potential.’ 
The “good” characters in Helen MacInnes’ 
North from Rome (1958), for example, are 
capable, dedicated and honest. Ostensibly they 
are at least a match for the “bad” characters, 
a pack of international Communists scurrying 
furtively around Central Italy. But the author’s 
presupposition seems almost to be that the 
wisest course for the Westerners is merely to 
try to stay the Soviet stroke, lest we provoke 
them into unleashing the dogs of World War 
III. The equally tenable course—putting healthy 
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fear of our potential into the enemy—is not 
proceeded upon. Is it oversimplifying to call 
this atmosphere defeatist? 


Nevertheless the American public’s relishment 
of espionage literature springs, like hope, 
eternal. Why? 

Because the Spy Story offers the unsettling 
best of several possible worlds. It offers the 
mood and trappings of its senior 18th-century 
competitor, the Gothic novel of Brockden Brown. 
It offers the comparatively uncluttered plot and 
swinging succession of incident required of the 
adventure story, a genre as old as the Iliad. 
And it offers elements from a third genre of 
much more recent devising: the crime or detec- 
tive story inaugurated by Cooper’s younger 
contemporary, Edgar Allan Poe, in the April 
1841 issue of Graham’s Magazine under title of 
“The Murders in the Rue Morgue.” It too is 
suffused with the atmosphere of uncertainty 
and the conflict of good and evil which are 
staples of the detective diet. 

It is of course this confrontation—this Sum- 
mit Meeting of the eternal adversaries, Mr. 
Goodman and Mr. Badman—which provides 
whatever staying power there may be to the 
detective story. And it is precisely here that 
espionage literature exhibits its fuller ethos. The 
detective is concerned merely with avenging the 
loss of an individual life, and for pay at that. 
The secret agent is concerned with preserving 
the integrity of the nation. However highly we 
may value the single life, preserving that of the 
species—a race or a nation—makes for a grander 
theme. 

An example from the Nathan Hale saga spells 
this out. When General Washington requires in- 
telligence on the defenses of Brooklyn, young 
Captain Hale is asked to volunteer. His response 
is put this way by a New York State historian, 
Jephtha R. Simms, in his novel The American 
Spy, or Freedom’s Early Sacrifice (1846): 

Hale had secretly resolved that if no one else 
in Knowlton’s Infantry could be induced to, he 
wou!d incur the hazard. He knew the stigma which 
the custom of nations cast upon the conduct of a 
spy ... He keenly felt how dear his Lucy was to 
him—as also his parents, sister, other relatives 
and friends. But the love of country triumphed 
over all the other loves. “What would be wife and 


friends to me—what life itself,” he thought, “if my 
country be shackled with the chains of despotism?” 
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Several wars later the former opponents are 
united against a foe threatening a more compre- 
hensive, but still identical, disaster. Here are the 
terms in which an American and an English- 
woman discuss Nazi Germany in Helen Mac- 
Innes’ Above Suspicion (1941): 

The American went on: “But Britain’s policy for 
the last years .. .” 

“T know,” said Frances. “In America it is called 
isolationism, freedom from foreign entanglements, 
unwillingness to die on foreign fields. We’ve been 
trying all that. It hasn’t worked. We admit it... 
we've come out of the ether.” 

“And you’re telling me that Britain is going to 
take off its nice clean coat and get its nose all 
bloodied up in defending Poland? What would you 
get out of it anyway?” 

“A country fights for two main things, either for 
loot or for survival. We'll fight along with our 
friends for survival.” 


Not only is the detective’s adversary just an- 
other citizen, but the detective’s route is a nar- 
row one, and grows narrower as he advances. 
In his nose-to-the-ground sniffing after the spoor 
of the person or persons who slipped the cyanide 
into Mrs. Wilberchamp’s Amontillado, he prac- 
tices a squint-eyed circumstantiality. Here is a 
man avid for the dimension of a cloak room, 
acute as to the number of risings in a stairway. 
Should he daringly venture, should he travel as 
far as another city, the exact timetable of the 
P.M. departures for the Sundown Limited be- 
comes of grave import. 

But the operational area of the protagonist 
of espionage literature is horizon-wide, and un- 
suspected vistas regularly open along the way. 
Any horizon: defense of the fatherland is of the 
first importance anywhere in the world. This 
global scope automatically endows the espionage 
plot with a bonus of exoticism. Three examples 
from fiction, randomly selected, suggest the 
intercontinental choice of landscapes. Maturin 
M. Ballou, a once-popular travel author, used 
the Crimean War as background to preach 
religious reconciliation in his romance The 
Turkish Spies (1855). The equally cosmopolitan 
F. Marion Crawford sketched the opposition of 
Liberal Party and Papal Police in French-oc- 
cupied Rome of 1865 in his novel Saracinesca 
(1887). Newspaperman Richard Harding Davis 
selected France in the first World War and the 
machinations of a German woman agent for his 
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short story “Somewhere in France” (1915). 


The detective is-a superman. You can’t beat 
him, either intellectually (witness Nero Wolfe) 
or physically (recall Philip Marlowe). Being 
superhuman, he runs the risk of ascending be- 
yond the reach of human sympathies. We may 
venerate, but cannot chum up to, such unruffled 
embodiments of excellence. By contrast, the spy 
is of humanity all compact. He knows fear and 
indecision; he rides as saddle mate to the Pale 
Horseman. Hence his Weltanschauung is normal- 
ly trepidation and a sense of inadequacy. 
Harvey Birch’s reaction when snared between 
two lines of fire, moral as well as geographical, 
is a call from the deeps: 

“While my father lived,” murmured Harvey, un- 
able to smother his feelings, “there was one who 
read my heart, and oh! what a consolation to return 
from my secret marches of danger, and the insults 
and wrongs that I suffered, to receive his blessing 
and his praise; but he is gone,” he continued, stop- 
ping and gazing wildly towards the corner that 
used to hold the figure of his parent, “and who is 
there to do me justice?” 

Not to be praised or be rewarded—as the 
detective, amid his circle of worshippers. Merely 
to be done justice to. Here is not the nag of an 
unsolved murder on a precinct docket. The Atlas 
burden crushing upon the spy is the certain 
knowledge that he is upon business which, if 
aborted, can result in national catastrophe; all 
depends on him. The detective, whether private 
eye or policeman, can and does summon the 
entire resources of the State to his assistance. 
The spy is in no position to do so—and if he 
tried, would be officially repudiated. The very 
birthright of the spy, therefore, is a terrible 
aloneness. Since sooner or later in life every 
sensitive man and woman inherits that condi- 
tion, the spy’s situation has a universal quality. 
Anyone can feel for such a man. 

From the Civil War shelf, here is how the 
Federal agent, Dumont—posing as a Southern 
officer—phrases this situation for his Confed- 
erate sweetheart, the Richmond girl, Edith 
Varney. His words derive from what has, over 
the decades, become probably the second most 
widely circulated American work dealing with 
espionage—William Gillette’s drama “Secret 
Service” (1895), which was made into a novel 
in 1912 by Cyrus Townsend Brady. Dumont 
says: 
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“| . Miss Varney—maybe you'll listen to one 
thing! We can’t all die a soldier’s death—in the 
roar of battle—our friends around us—under the 
flag we love!—No, not all! Some of us have orders 
for another kind of work—desperate, dare-devil 
work—the hazardous schemes of the Secret Service. 
We fight our battles alone—no comrades to cheer 
us on—ten thousand to one against us—death at 
every turn! If we win, we escape with our lives— 
if we lose—dragged out and butchered like dogs— 
no soldier’s grave—not even a trench with the rest 
of the boys—alone—despised—forgotten!” 

New wars, cold wars, or the passage of the 
years do not change the case. Listen to the un- 
belligerent, bespectacled hero of William Man- 
chester’s novel, Beard the Lion (1958), a sales- 
man for an American pharmaceutical company 
and part-time spy, en route to the Middle East, 
as he contemplates his situation: 

They were turning off Oxford Street, circling 
Soho Square. Ben watched with growing absorption 
as they threaded their way through the warren of 
mean, congested streets. It was possible he might 
see Ames— . . There was no real sentimental 
bond between them, and Ben hadn’t thought of her 
during the long night, but now he realized how he 
had missed her. She was someone to talk to, to 
plan with; it struck him that probably the hardest 
part of a professional conspirator’s life was not 
living lies, but living them alone. 

Statistically, very, very few of us, I suppose, 
are apt to be murdered. But the entire lot of us 
could be, and upon occasion have been, betrayed. 
As traitor or patriot the spy is, to a degree, 
Everyman. He appeals to every age. (In 1955 
a Dutch specialist in Intelligence work pub- 
lished The Boys’ Book of Secret Agents.) He 
may be anywhere. His interests are multifarious. 
So long as men or nations possess that smoulder- 
ing spark, curiosity, his mission can never end. 

Is it any wonder there are natural fascina- 
tions in the Spy Story? 


Curtis Carroll Davis is a lieutenant colonel in the Army 
Intelligence Reserve and writes frequently on intelligence 
work and espionage. He holds a Master's degree from 
Columbia University. This is his first appearance in 
the ForuM. 
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ON VEMA IN'SOUTHERN WATERS 


by LEONARD ENGEL 


About seven-tenths of the 
earth’s surface is covered by the oceans. Conse- 
quently, man can hardly claim to know the earth 
or understand its history or structure until he 
knows what lies within the sea and in the huge 
fraction of the earth’s crust concealed by the sea. 

In the past seven or eight years, an impressive 
volume of new knowledge of the oceans and the 
ocean bottom has come from the voyages of a 
single ship, a 37-year-old three-masted iron 
schooner named Vema. Vema has found evidence 
that the earth’s crust is thinner below the sea 
than below the land and that there are differ- 

ices, extending well into the earth’s interior, 
between the land and sea provinces. Vema has 
amassed much of the data establishing the 
existence of one of the world’s most majestic 
geographical features—the Mid-Ocean Ridge, a 
massive 40,000-mile-long mountain range with a 
puzzling crack running down its crest, meander- 
ing through all the oceans excepting the North 


Pacific. She has recorded direct evidence of the 
drop in sea level during the Ice Ages, and of the 
rise in the ocean’s temperature that set in with 
the retreat of the ice. 

This is but part of what has been accomplished 
with the research ship of the Lamont Geological 
Observatory, the Columbia University center for 
research in the earth sciences. A few months 
ago, I joined the scientific party aboard Vema 
for the second time, to learn more about how the 
oceanic 70 per cent of the world is probed and 
what it discloses. My choice was fortunate; I 
was on board during part of Vema’s remarkable 
1959-60 cruise, when the Columbia vessel became 
the first ship in history to circle the globe and 
sail both the Arctic and Antarctic on a single 
voyage. 

As I knew, sea research demands all the in- 
genuity of modern science—plus a strong back 
and a dash of iron in the soul. Wherever else the 
tasks of ocean science may be performed, their 
focus is a rolling, tossing ship’s deck. On Vema’s 
deck—almost always wet with spray if not with 
green water cascading over the rail—the work 
went on literally around the clock. In recent 
decades most oceanographic work has been car- 
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ried out with small vessels capable of short 
cruises only; few oceanographic institutions 
have been able to operate bigger craft. The La- 
mont Geological Observatory is one of the few 
institutions that has made long cruises a regular 
part of its sea research program. Vema’s 1959- 
60 cruise, which lasted a few days less than a 
year, was her sixth of six months or longer in 
as many years. While Vema is hardly large, her 
basic operating cost (exclusive of the direct cost 
of the experiments and studies she carries out) 
is more than $1,000 a day. Lamont justifies this 
formidable expenditure—which is furnished 
mainly by government grants—by sending her 
out to distant waters beyond the reach of a 
smaller ship, and by utilizing her for a multi- 
plicity of simultaneous projects and so making 
every hour of ship-time count—an arrangement 
responsible in no small measure for the ship’s 
and Lamont’s unusual productiveness. 

Thus, when Vema left New York at the start 
of the 1959-60 voyage, more than two dozen dis- 
tinct research projects were included in her 
cruise plans. Among them: exploration of those 
sections of the Mid-Ocean Ridge that lie beneath 
the Indian Ocean, to see, in particular, whether 
they showed the rift previously found in other 
parts of the Ridge. (The crack was there, in all 
parts of the Indian Ocean Ridge that the men 
from Lamont examined.) In the Antarctic, Vema 
was to collect water samples for radio-carbon 
studies to help settle a long-standing question: 
how long it takes cold water from the Antarctic 
to reach the equator. The effect of the circulation 
of the oceans on the world’s climate is, of course, 
enormous. Also on the ship’s schedule was ex- 
tensive charting of undersea crustal strata in 
several parts of the world by the ingenious tech- 
nique of seismic shooting—firing explosives in 
the sea and timing the travel of the sound waves 
through the layers of sediment and rock below 
the ocean floor. And deep-water microbes would 
be collected for investigation as possible sources 
of new antibiotics. 

Several key instruments were to record and 
measure wherever the schooner went. The preci- 
sion depth recorder: for there are still immense 
areas of the ocean that have never been plumbed 
accurately. The magnetometer: for measuring 
variations in the earth’s magnetic field. The pis- 
ton corer: a device for punching out and bring- 
ing up samples of the ocean floor with sediment- 
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ary layers undisturbed. Withal, a sharp watch 
was to be kept for the unexpected discovery— 
and there was one. 


I joined Vema when she called at Ushuaia, a 
port in the Argentine half of Tierra del Fuego 
and one of the most southerly inhabited points 
in the world. I flew down with Maurice Ewing, 
director of Lamont, who was to be ship’s chief 
scientist for the next two months. Vema had 
already been on cruise for seven months, in all 
three major oceans—Atlantic, Indian and Pacific 
—and in the Antarctic. 

As a rule, each leg of a Vema cruise has one 
or more special missions, to be carried out in ad- 
dition to the work she does wherever she goes. On 
this leg, the main mission was to be a heavy 
program of seismic shooting in cooperation with 
an Argentine navy vessel, the Capitdn Canepa. 
The two ships were to plumb the structure of 
the continental shelf at the lower end of South 
America and along the east coast of the conti- 
nent as far north as Rio de Janeiro. 

Vema was no stranger to these waters. In fact, 
she had been instrumental in opening them to 
modern oceanographic study. When the Colum- 
bia vessel first went far south in 1956, it had 
been widely held that the windswept waters of 
the extreme South Atlantic and South Pacific 
were too rough for sustained oceanographic 
work. Vema had proved that a stout ship and 
determined men can carry on systematic sea 
research almost anywhere—and thereby added 
greatly to knowledge of one of Earth’s farthest 
corners. This was to be Vema’s fifth campaign 
in or near Cape Horn. 

The seismic shooting program on this leg of 
Vema’s cruise had several specific objectives. 
One was to seek geological links between the 
Falkland Islands and South America. Some geol- 
ogists have suggested that the Falklands are not, 
geologically speaking, part of South America, 
but were left behind when (as these geologists 
believe) South America and Africa drifted apart 
eons ago; the presence or absence of a structural 
connection between the Falklands and South 
America would provide a test of their theory. 
Another aim of the seismic program was to clear 
up uncertainties in data from previous South 
Atlantic seismic surveys. A third was to chart 
sedimentary basins. The basins of the South 
American continental shelf are of wide interest 
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HOW SEISMIC REFRACTION 
WORKS: 


The shooting ship drops a shot. 
The shot goes off, sending waves 
in all directions. Radio signal to 
the receiving ship gives the shot 
time. Those sound waves from 
the shot which go by the shortest 
path through the water to the 
hydrophone give the position of 
the shot, its distance from the 
shooting ship. Other sound waves 
enter various layers of the ocean 
bottom and are refracted back. 
The time of arrival of these 
waves at the hydrophone tells 
the speed of the waves through 
each layer and the depth of the 
layer, the speed indicating the 
material penetrated. The record 
of the arrival times of all of the 
shock waves sent out by the ex- 
plosion thus indicates the ma- 
terials to be drawn in a geologi- 








cal cross-section. 























not only because several probably contain oil, 
but also because they differ in important geo- 
logical respects from a number of the basins off 
North Arrerica. 

Maurice Ewing calls seismic shooting the geo- 
physicist’s “X-ray eye into the earth’s crust.” 
Essentially, it is a scheme for using sound waves, 
generated by explosions, for probing deeply hid- 
den structures man can scarcely hope ever to see 
for himself. Seismic shooting has been used as 
an aid to geophysical research and in oil pros- 
pecting since the end of World War I; the tech- 
nique was first taken to sea by Ewing, Albert P. 
Crary, and H. M. Rutherford before World 
War II. 

Seismic shooting can be carried out in a va- 
riety of ways. Thus, in “reflection shooting,” 
explosion echoes are simply bounced off crustal 
strata. Vema and Canepa, however, were to em- 
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ploy “seismic refraction,” a more sophisticated 
procedure which yields more information. In 
seismic refraction, the aim is to pick up sound 
waves that have entered and been bent or re- 
fracted along crustal strata before they return 
to the surface of the earth. Sound velocities are 
calculated as sound waves travel through several 
layers of sediment and rock. This procedure not 
only provides clues to the composition of the 
earth’s crust (different classes of sediment and 
rock have characteristic velocities for the trans- 
mission of sound), but it also makes it possible 
to deduce the depth and thickness of strata. 
The minimum requirements for refraction 
shooting at sea are two ships and a fund of skill 
in coordinating tricky details. Two ships are 
necessary because, to pick up refraction shots, 
the shooting and listening stations must be some 
distance apart. The ships take turns shooting 
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and listening. 

The shooting ship must steam along a pre- 
scribed course through the area to be studied, 
firing charges ranging in size from half-pound 
TNT blocks to 300-pound Navy depth charges at 
carefully timed intervals. As each charge goes 
over the side, the time and the ship’s position 
and the water depth must be noted, to permit 
computation of the shot’s location when it ex- 
plodes. The shooting vessel must pick up the 
sound of the explosion it has set off and trans- 
mit it by radio to the listening ship, to give the 
listening ship “zero time” for its calculations. 

Meanwhile, the listening ship is hove to, and 
has suspended hydrophones (usually two) in the 
water. Since the charges dropped by the shoot- 
ing ship ordinarily go off well above the ocean 
floor, only a very small part of the sound energy 
generated by the explosion actually penetrates 
the ocean floor and travels through it toward the 
listening ship. As a result, in order to hear these 
“ground waves” at all, the listening ship must 
be on “silent ship,” its engines, generators and 
other noise-making machinery turned off. The 
hydrophones must also be well away from the 
ship and below the surface waves, floating free, 
no tension in the cables connecting them to the 
ship. The sensitive recording gear aboard must 
be set in motion at precisely the right moment. 


We made the first seismic shoot of this par- 
ticular cruise leg just two days after leaving 
Ushuaia. Vema left the Tierra del Fuego port a 
day and a half ahead of Canepa, using the head- 
start time to explore the continental shelf off 
Tierra del Fuego with one of Vema’s newest 
instruments, the sub-bottom depth recorder. The 
SDR sounds the bottom with loud electric sparks 
generated at the end of a cable trailed behind 
the ship. In water up to 1,000 feet in depth, the 
“sparker” is uncanny at picking out ancient 
shorelines, one-time river mouths, old beaches, 
buried lagoons—all under sediment now, and to 
be further explored with still better instruments 
some day. 

The first shoot, Canepa firing and Vema re- 
ceiving, took place in the small hours of the 
morning, as soon as the two ships were in close 
radio contact. Over the next four weeks, seismic 
work went on for up to twenty hours a day. More 
than 100 profiles (the geophysicist’s term for a 
series of shots over a given line, generally 
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twenty-five to forty miles long) were completed. 
Excepting brief halts for repairs of equipment 
or to steam to new positions, there were only 
three breaks in the nearly ceaseless round of 
shooting and receiving. One was due to a storm; 
the shooting ship could not make enough speed 
in the prescribed direction to get away from its 
own charges. Another occurred when Canepa 
had to go to port for fuel and ammunition—and 
to take a member of Vema’s scientific party, 
stricken with appendicitis, to hospital. The third 
interruption came when Vema discovered a gi- 
gantic undersea canyon, perhaps the largest can- 
yon on either land or sea. But more of that later. 


The best way to tell what seismic shooting at 
sea is like is to relate what happened one Satur- 
day night, when we were not far from the Falk- 
lands. It was a bad night, with a fifty-knot gale 
blowing. I choose it, not as typical of ocean re- 
search—gales don’t blow all the time—but to 
show what can be accomplished even under try- 
ing conditions by a determined scientific party. 

That afternoon, the weather had been bad 
enough for William Ludwig, a Lamont seismic 
specialist aboard Canepa, to call over the radio, 
as Vema shot to Canepa, that he hoped our 
“shooter” was lashed to the deck. The wind was 
blowing harder still when Vema hove to and 
prepared to receive. Three men brought aboard 
the heavy magnetometer “fish,” which is towed 
at the end of a 500-foot cable when Vema is 
under way. The laboratory watch put the bathy- 
thermograph over the side, another metal fish 
that records water temperatures down to 900 
feet. (Knowledge of water temperatures is es- 
sential to interpretation of marine seismic rec- 
ords.) Two other members of the scientific party 
broke out the hydrophones. Tom De Witt, the 
young engineering student who was to keep the 
record book and operate the recording gear for 
the first part of the station, pressed the buzzer 
for “silent ship.” 

Vema was ready just after 7 P.M. Canepa’s 
executive officer, Lt. Federico Aragno—who had 
had two years of training at the Scripps Institu- 
tion of Oceanography and who did the bookkeep- 
ing on Canepa’s shooting—called on the radio: 
“Canepa to Vema. This will be shot No. 402. 
Three hundred pounds. Six-foot fuse. Estimated 
burning time, 90 seconds. One minute warning 
now.” Then, a minute later, “Over the side, the 
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charge is over the side.” 

Aboard Vema, De Witt watched the chronom- 
eter. Twenty seconds before the charge was due 
to explode, he sang out, “Slack.” Out on deck, 
two figures hooded against the spray threw loops 
of hydrophone cable over the rail and the hydro- 
phones floated free in the black, frigid water. 
Five seconds before, De Witt had switched on 
the recording gear. Then, almost exactly on the 
expected second, a hiss was heard on the radio— 
and was automatically put on the hydrophone 
record. It was the “shot instant.” Forty seconds 
later, the ground waves and the direct wave had 
all come in. De Witt shut off the recording 
camera. A member of the party stationed in the 
darkroom quickly developed the record. In hard- 
ly more than a minute, Ewing—who does nearly 
all the record reading himself when he is aboard 
—was studying the film to make sure a good rec- 
ord had been obtained and to determine the size 
and schedule of subsequent shots. Meanwhile, 
the “slackers” were hauling in the hydrophone 
cables to be ready to slack for the next shot. 

When I came on watch at midnight, Canepa 
had not yet finished shooting in toward the sta- 
tionary Vema. She had still to shoot past Vema 
and then on out some thirty-five miles—a task 
that might take, in that sea, six or seven hours. 
I would be slacking throughout my watch and, if 
we were short of men, perhaps longer. 

The ship was rolling heavily. In the labora- 
tory, Ewing and the men at the camera and in 
the darkroom had had to wedge themselves into 
place. Outside, even Vema’s high stern deck, 
where the slackers worked, was periodically 
swept by water as the schooner slapped her stern 
down, raising a heavy spray, or rolled her rail 
under. It was hard, wet work hauling the hydro- 
phone cables in after every shot—shots were 
coming at five-minute intervals now—and keep- 
ing the coils of cable from swimming around the 
deck. 

It seemed to me that the noise of the sea and 
the slap of the ship must be drowning out many 
sound wave arrivals. A while later, when the in- 
terval between shots had become longer, my 
slacking partner and I were able to duck into 
the laboratory between shots. We found Ewing 
smiling broadly. We were obtaining good rec- 
ords, with unambiguous “shot instant” traces 
and clean sound wave arrivals. Tonight’s records 
would be translated into stratigraphic charts of 
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the earth’s crust—some 1,200 feet below the ship 
—after Vema’s return to New York. 


For the next nine days, the round of seismic 
work continued without interruption. The 
weather improved as we zigzagged our way 
north out of the sub-Antarctic Zone. We also 
trawled frequently for bottom life, did bottom 
photography, and “cored” at least once a day. 

When the two ships reached the latitude of 
Argentina’s main naval base, Puerto Belgrano, 
Canepa headed for port to refuel and restock 
with ammunition, and to take the ailing man 
from Vema tc the Puerto Belgrano naval hos- 
pital. Vema, meanwhile, headed for deep water 
in order to test some new equipment for deep- 
ocean bottom studies. Twelve hours later, we 
were crossing the continental slope, where the 
continental shelf plunges abruptly to the true 
ocean floor—a region where submarine canyons 
are particularly apt to be found. A sharp watch 
on the precision depth recorder was ordered. 

A small canyon turned up early the next morn- 
ing. Then, the following day, there it was—a 
whopper. Its outline, as picked out by the prob- 
ing sound beam of the echo fathometer and 
traced on the depth recorder’s moving roll of 
paper, was unmistakable. 

Plans had previously been made for Vema and 
Canepa to rendezvous and resume shooting that 
evening. The arrangements were changed forth- 
with. The Argentine ship—a fully equipped oce- 
anographic vessel and the only one registered 
in the southern hemisphere equipped with a 
depth recorder comparable to Vema’s—would 
join the Columbia schooner to survey the canyon 
as far and as thoroughly as possible. 

Over the next forty-eight hours, the two ships 
maneuvered back and forth across the hidden 
abyss, with Ewing (a veteran collector of sub- 
marine canyons) signaling the turns for both. 
Aboard Vema, the laboratory watch marked the 
time, the log reading and the ship’s course and 
speed every few minutes on the depth recorder 
record. Another young man plotted the readings 
on a chart spread out on a laboratory bench. 
(Others were doing the same aboard Canepa; la- 
ter, the Argentine ship’s operations officer would 
come aboard to work with Vema’s navigator to 
reconcile the two sets of charts.) 

Slowly, the outline of the canyon grew. At 
first, it ran parallel to the Argentine coast, some 
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As this issue went to press, word was received of 
the death of John F. Hennion, one of the Lamont 
Observatory’s specialists in marine seismic work. 
Mr. Hennion was killed in the premature ex- 
plosion of a TNT charge aboard Vema during a 
seismic study off Chile. This was the first fatal 
accident in more than 25 years of seismic explora- 
tion of the ocean bed. The loss is a grievous one. 











300 miles away. We began to wonder what we 
had found; submarine canyons are usually as- 
sociated with ancient river beds and generally 
run out to sea. All of a sudden, the canyon made 
a sharp turn to the east—toward the sea. 

The two ships made nearly forty carefully- 
plotted crossings of the canyon altogether. They 
revealed an astonishing prize, a canyon dwarfing 
the Grand Canyon of the Colorado and perhaps 
the biggest in the world: half a mile to a mile 
deep, five to twelve miles wide at the top, nearly 
a mile wide at the bottom, and at least several 
hundred miles long. Seventy miles of the canyon 
—which is centered about halfway between 
Buenos Aires and the Falklands Islands—were 
explored in detail and another fifty-five miles 
were less completely surveyed. 

Vema halted several times to put her corer 
down into the bottom of the canyon—an opera- 
tion that took two hours or more, since the bot- 
tom of the canyon was in some places nearly 
15,000 feet below the ocean’s surface. The time 
was well spent, for the corer brought back 
smooth, round pebbles of the kind found in river 
beds. There could be no doubt. The canyon 
(which has not yet been given a name) owed its 
existence to an ancient river, probably dating to 
the Ice Ages, when the Argentine coast extended 
farther seaward than at present. But it is doubt- 
ful that the river had carved it, for the canyon 
had been under water even then. Ewing believes 
it must have been carved out by powerful “tur- 
bidity currents,” generated when heavy loads of 
sediment, deposited by the river at the edge of 
the continental shelf, slid down the edge of the 
continental slope. 

Ewing and a number of his colleagues hold 
that turbidity currents generated by undersea 
avalanches have been a primary force in the 
shaping of many prominent features of the ocean 
floor. Their theory was first put forward about a 
dozen years ago, not long after the discovery of 
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the Abyssal Plain, a remarkably flat region of 
the ocean bottom in the western half of the 
North Atlantic. Ewing, who had discovered the 
Abyssal Plain during his first long research 
voyage, found it hard to believe so flat an ex- 
panse of ocean bottom could have been formed 
by the slow settling of sediment from above. He 
felt that some sort of sediment-bearing current 
must have flowed over the plain, depositing mud 
and filling every hollow, as a muddy river does 
when it overflows its banks and spreads over the 
surrounding land. Further evidence of ocean 
currents capable of moving large masses of ma- 
terial over great distances was added piece by 
piece through the next several years. The Hud- 
son Canyon, off New York, was followed out 
into an area that was certainly never dry land 
and to which no river current could have 
reached; layers of sand were discovered in the 
deep ocean bottom, hundreds of miles from 
where they could have originated. The peculiar 
pattern of transatlantic cable breaks following 
the famous 1929 earthquake in the Grand Banks 
off Newfoundland seems now most thoroughly 
explained as a consequence of a high-speed 
turbidity current. Not all marine geologists and 
geophysicists are convinced of the reality of 
these currents. But now Ewing had a powerful 
new argument in the huge slash Vema had un- 
covered in the ocean floor. 


I left Vema when she called at Buenos Aires. 
Her cruise, however, was far from over. She had 
yet to make the long run from Rio de Janeiro to 
Nova Scotia for a seismic campaign in the Arctic 
with the Canadian research vessel Sackville. She 
did not return to New York until fall. 

And her stay in New York was brief—just 
long enough for refitting and the installation of 
a new engine. Early in December, she was off 
again, to add not only to knowledge of Earth’s 
oceanic provinces, but to a cruising record with- 
out parallel in modern oceanography. 


Leonard Engel writes on scientific subjects for the 
New Yorker, Harper’s, and other magazines. He is cur- 
rently at work on a book about oceanography, for which 
his sojourns on Vema are preparation. He attended 
Columbia College in the 1930's. 
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I've Been Reading 





On lying 


by DAVID CORT 


My attitude toward the 
printed word at this time in my life would seem 
to someone else barbarian, carnivorous and self- 
ish. I read primarily for trustworthy informa- 
tion, which I intend to put to immediate use. I 
do not read for happiness but for hunger. Later 
on, I will return to other ways of reading. 

The telling sign of the man who reads for 
information must be his irritation on being lied 


to. And here one must point out an unexpected, 


even paradoxical, fact. One is not likely to dis- 
cover a liar by beginning with skepticism. It is 
much better to begin with the attitude that one 
believes absolutely anything in print. Theo- 
retically, such a reader should be the delight of 
practical jokers—at the beginning. But there is 
no other way to receive new information than 
with complete credulousness—at the beginning. 
The liar will always be discovered by the truly 
naive reader, given the peculiar nature of the 
truth, as the liar continues. 

Many lies are solid orthodoxy, and the indi- 
vidual must think for himself. When I read 
writers who say that the center of the earth is 
solid, or that all men are a single species, or that 
the moon would be a good place for a rocket 
station, for example, I know that these people 
cannot possibly know what they are talking 
about; I begin to wonder why they are lying to 
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me; and usually I can think of a good reason. 


The truth, it should be emphasized, is never 
clearly labeled, and never given away for noth- 
ing. “This emotion inherited from childhood, the 
anger on discovering that one has been lied to, 
may be the last safeguard of democracy. It pre- 
supposes a world of honest men; it does not 
permanently accept a convention of deceit as 
honorable, amusing or even bearable”: so it was 
once said, and one could add that if we do accept 
a convention of deceit, we will all go down to- 
gether to extinction. 

As a rewrite man, I have recently read a life 
of Jean Paul Getty, the miserable billionaire; a 
touching autobiography by Conrad Hilton, the 
hotel man (his secret seems to be praying and 
dreaming) ; some harrowing books on our water 
resources; and a genuinely witty book entitled 
A & P: A Study in Price-Cost Behavior and 
Public Policy, by M. A. Adelman. 

All these books deserve careful reading, but 
let us stay with the A & P book, since it explores 
an enterprise we are all touched by. It is also the 
most truthful of the books cited above. The truth 
of it may derive not only from the character of 
Professor Adelman but from A & P’s refusal to 
tell him anything; he used only the 50,000 pages 
of sworn testimony in the government’s hear- 
ings and trials of A & P under the Robinson- 
Patman Act: a stupendous piece of free research. 

The thoroughness, open-mindedness and mod- 
esty of this study impress one at once; the 
author knows he is hunting elusive game: what 
really happened? The reader is at once on his 
mettle. And he has that wonderful feeling of 
seeing how life is actually conducted, and of 
being entirely out of fashion. Such a feeling, 
such a book, will never make the doctrinaire 
happy. 

The book, one would assume, has got to be 
against A & P, certainly a likely goat to tether 
for any tiger. But it is not. It only sees what it 
looks at, and it does not lie. What Adelman sees 
is the lunacy of Robinson-Patman. He concludes 
from the government’s trials of A & P under 
Robinson-Patman that the law has become that 
a seller not only can, but must, charge a buyer 
for certain services the buyer performs himself, 
i.e., brokerage, transportation, warehousing, etc., 
and for the cost of financing these services. “To 
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sum up the new doctrine,” writes Adelman, “it 
asserts illegal restraint of competition to exist 
in any business firm which (1) can be set up as 
more than one accounting and profit-making 
unit, or (2) directly or indirectly sells anything 
to a competitor. We shall seek a long time, I fear, 
before finding a firm which is not breaking the 
law.” 

It is obvious, even to a layman, that the gov- 
ernment is crazy; and it can be disastrous for 
governments to slide gracefully into lunacy. The 
happiness of getting to the heart of a difficult 
matter comes as one reads on: “There is a wide- 
spread impression that the Chain Store In- 
vestigation of the Federal Trade Commission 
disclosed much price discrimination in favor of 
large buyers. The Investigation established no 
such thing . . . It is perfectly clear that the FTC 
was investigating not price discrimination, in 
the economic sense, but price differentials .. . 
What is true of the FTC report is even more 
obvious in the Congressional hearings on the 
Rebinson-Patman Act. (As for the floor debates, 
the less said the better.) . . . Doubtless some 
knew what they were doing; obviously most did 
not...” These are the lawyers who run our 


world, and they seem quite mad. 

But it develops that businessmen. are not 
much better. In the course of his history of 
A & P, Adelman shows that John Hartford for 
twelve years hammered at his division chiefs 
to “reduce the gross profit [percentage] to in- 


crease the volume. . .” But his chiefs simply 
couldn’t bring themselves to do it. The two Hart- 
fords had complete control and complete loyalty, 
but John couldn’t get this one little thing done, 
until the company nearly foundered in 1936. 

Hartford had an interesting theory on whether 
to “react to situations” or to “make the situa- 
tion.” The latter, even if one hasn’t $100,000,000 
in cash, would seem preferable. If a competitor 
cuts brand prices, the theory says to ignore that 
situation, but to “make” another situation by 
underselling him on meat and produce. This re- 
minds one of military theory in World War II, 
especially on the Russian front. Both armies 
were busy “making situations” and trying to 
ignore the other’s “situation.” The army that 
was first obliged to react to the other’s situation 
lost the battle. 

A book like Adelman’s can be recognized as 


following a very hot scent of reality; it also ex- 
hibits an intense love of that reality. I like to 
find this in a book. 


I like to read backwards; that way, you take 
the author unawares, climb up his back, as it 
were, and frustrate his ingenious arrangements 
of the material. The first law in reading for in- 
formation is to know whom you can trust; and 
often the honest man can be recognized by one 
sentence read out of context, the swindler by two. 
The richness, the truthful complication of the 
writer’s mind can also best be discovered in this 
way. Anyone who can be dull and simple about 
this world is obviously not to be trusted, unless 
he is not writing about this world at all. The 
dullness, or richness, of a writer is almost neces- 
sarily in every sentence—and the sentence is still 
the basic unit of communication. It is a fair test 
of a writer, though not of his book, to open the 
book in the middle and read one sentence. 

What makes this just is that the truth (we 
are not speaking of art) is never a fair arrange- 
ment; it is either a microcosm or a macrocosm ; 
even the former leads out to the larger universe. 
And always, whenever we open another book, 
we hope to learn everything. 

A writer who would object to being read back- 
ward is probably a scoundrel. He must resent 
the reader’s desperate need to know what is true 
and what is not. But the reader may be just as 
serious in reading as the writer was supposed to 
have been in writing—but perhaps was not, 
quite. This seriousness is characteristic of good 
rewrite men. They have to be supernaturally 
intuitive, unerring in spotting a “good source” 
and a bad one; all their antennae are waving 
until they have decided which is which, and the 
clue may be a very slight thing. If a writer gives 
a fact that hurts his case, it is well to listen 
closely to him. If the writing has that skilled 
gloss, that shellac of facts, that patina, one might 
as well throw the book out. 

And I mean don’t read another word. For the 
human mind is treacherous itself; it does not 
retroactively throw out all the material it had 
gathered before it realized it was all suspect. A 
year later one will hear oneself dispensing its 
misinformation with authority. 

I am not even discussing the naked foolishness 
of believing anything absolutely, as college boys 
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are required to believe the words of the textbook 
in order to pass the examination and collect 
their credits. Of course every teacher should 
begin his first lecture with the caution that noth- 
ing he can tell is necessarily and absolutely true. 
The reason he does not is that so much skepticism 
would be too much for the boys and girls to 
handle, and they would not bother to memorize 
suspect wisdom. The open mind is what one 
would like to encourage, but the mind firmly 
closed on that textbook, like an enraged clam, 
will pass the course. 


My reading has not always been so barbarian, 
though now my main pleasure in Literature lies 
in knowing -that the works of Marcel Proust 
exist. Once, though, I degenerated to reading 
four or five mysteries a week. I always intended 
to reread one to isolate just when, how and why 
the writer had misled or lied to me; but of course 
one never does. One learns something of the 
world from well-written mysteries, but one is al- 
so thrown off by a completely false accent to life. 
People haven’t the energy, in life, to plot so much 
evil for one another; there are a thousand pos- 
sible reactions, besides murder, to any injury; 
and so, the twanging nerves that mysteries string 
are not of much practical use in dealing with 
people. Their reading of mysteries did not help 
either Woodrow Wilson or Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. Both went abroad and were swindled by the 
foreigners; the mysteries should properly have 
whetted their suspicions to the finest possible 
edge. But suspicion is a thing very few people 
can entertain without letting the hypothesis turn, 
in their minds, into fact. Therefore, decent peo- 
ple are afraid to be suspicious; only scientists 
can walk around and around an hypothesis with- 
out even beginning to confuse it with truth. 

In life, there is another objection to the mys- 
tery’s solution by murder. To kill another human 
being is to be a little more intimate with him 
than self-respect permits. It is no accident that 
the killers are generally debased or deranged. 
The act of reading mysteries, for a normal hu- 
man, is lifelike but not life. I gave it up when I 
realized that it was merely time-killing. 


Entirely by chance two summers ago, I caught 


up, within two weeks, with some of the works of 
Beckett, Camus, Nathanael West, Bernard 
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Malamud and some others. These seemed to me 
to have some of the quality of A & P: A Study 
in Price-Cost Behavior and Public Policy; they 
convinced me that at least they wanted to show 
how life is actually conducted. They rejected 
cliches and appearances and in this, if in noth- 
ing else, they cheered me. 

Confronted with Beckett’s peculiar vision, one 
laughs uncontrollably for about twenty pages, 
and then stops laughing for good. (This was 
much what I did with the A & P book.) Here I 
met for the first time the new hero, who reap- 
pears through most of this new fiction—usually 
speechless, psychically irresistible to the other 
characters, loaded with inexpressible message, 
somehow convincing the others that his message, 
if only he could get it out, is the master-word. 
This hero’s acts are inscrutable, or senseless, but 
dimly limn some higher design which, as trans- 
lated into the hero’s life, is simply lunatic. Lesser 
writers make this character caricature; one had 
him a man who was literally dumb, hence endless- 
ly receptive to confidences to which he could not 
respond, hence deeply worshipped by his fol- 
lowers. Such a story line is certainly inferior to 
that of the A & P book. The next hero might as 
well be a statue in the park, perhaps of Robinson 
or Patman. 

Nathanael West, the best and the earliest of 
these novelists, was representatively disingenu- 
ous. I knew him. He used to address respectfully 
as “you writers” a number of journalists whom 
he gave passes to the swimming pool in the hotel 
he and his mother were slowly losing in the De- 
pression. I accepted the respect but I have since 
seen from the publication dates of these amazing, 
revolutionary novels that he was already a 
“writer” himself when he extended this defer- 
ence. The hotel swimming instructor, like some- 
one in West’s fiction, was club-footed and im- 
mensely social; the hotel was going to pot (it 
was the Sutton in New York City); and West 
was imperturbable. His impeccably friendly 
mockery, coming from a gentleman who prob- 
ably bought his clothes at Tripler’s instead of 
Brooks’ and was sorry about it, his self-depreca- 
tion, his pleasure with the tough talk and 
bravura of the journalistic elite, were part of his 
style. His basic ideas seemed not greatly different 
from those that genteel ironists frequently de- 
velop for purely conversational purposes, or turn 
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into limericks. But the colossal difference turns 
out to be that Pep West was in dead earnest. He 
stayed with the ideas. He knew they had some 
meaning beyond his convenience. He felt an 
obligation to get the ideas out in the open where 
nobody could miss the meaning, and this he did. 
And yet to meet him, one would suppose that 
Nathanael West would not be in dead earnest 
about anything. On his word that he was not a 
“writer,” I had read almost nothing by him until 
1959. He had convinced me in the Hotel Sutton 
that it would not be worth my while. 


West’s pose, and my credulity, may have a 
bearing on the new novelists. The current high- 
style fiction exploits a truth we are quite ready 
to accept, in part: that human communication is 
impossible. The conclusion: give up. Let jazz 
speak for you; let silence speak its bottomless 
eloquence; let liquor or drugs put two souls on 
one high-riding, delirious movie-land cloud. 
Here, we are to believe, will be true communica- 
tion. To make fun of it would be, in one of my 
least favorite words, a supererogation. 

Let us therefore conclude with a note on the 
nature of communication. The whole develop- 
ment of language has been influenced by the 
instinctive recognition that it is really impos- 
sible, and probably undesirable, to communicate 
fully. One proof of the fact is the unconquerable 
aversion of adjacent peoples to speaking one an- 
other’s languages. Language is an agreement on 
certain crude symbols for what all the members 
of the group can agree on: certainly a very 
small fraction of the total individual thought of 
the group. Thus, we have dictionaries, and even 
English-French and French-German diction- 
aries. 

But the language is always drastically limited 
by the fact that we do not agree, really, on very 
much, because we do not propose to confess very 


much about what is going on in our heads. And 
we cannot confess anything until we know the 
word for it. The area of confession and recogni- 
tion is now and then enlarged by the poets, 
novelists and scientists. And this process of ex- 
tension is always resisted by the Philistines and 
Yahoos. 

The new novelists seem to have gone over to 
the Philistines. Words have failed; communica- 
tion is impossible; the only honor lies in silence. 

But are not their wordless heroes, losers all, 
only the former “strong, silent man” turned in- 
side out? The latter was predictably the winner; 
the former is predictably the loser. But litera- 
ture is not a score-card. It is more than a choice 
between memorizing the formula for victory or 
reading one’s own obituary in advance. And this 
is part of the reason why A & P: A Study in 
Price-Cost Behavior and Public Policy is so in- 
teresting. Here nobody exactly wins or exactly 
loses; and whatever happens happens for the 
wrong reasons. Everybody is trying desperately 
to make sense, and is talking nonsense. And after 
tiie curtain has come down, one knows that the 
story writhes and meanders on. 

But with the wordless heroes, one cannot re- 
member their names or just what went wrong. 
They are martyrs to an incomprehensible reli- 
gion. One would like to visit the graves, but 
there are no graves. 


David Cort has been an editor on most of the better 
American magazines. His reasons for referring to him- 
self in the above essay as “a rewrite man” are not 
official ones. A graduate of Columbia College, he con- 
tributed “The End of Slavery?” to our Fall 1960 issue. 
His most recent book is Is There an American in the 
House? (Macmillan). 
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BEFORE 
THE 
HOUSE 


LATIN AMERICA: LETTERS 


The four letters which follow, and the answering state- 
ment by Samuel Shapiro, were received before President 
Kennedy sent his March 14 message to Congress deplor- 
ing general economic and social conditions in Latin 
America and asking that $600,000,000 be spent by the 
United States in Latin American aid.—EDITOR 


Although I agree with a great deal 
of Samuel Shapiro's article, “Invisible Latin America,” in 
the Winter 1961 issue of the Forum, particularly with 
his criticism of US policies toward that region and some 
of his analyses of the reasons for the backwardness of 
much of Latin America, I would like to make the follow- 
ing comments on those positions with which I do not 
agree, or which I think give a false or misleading impres- 
sion: 

1. The Brazilian inflation was begun and continued 
by the Brazilian government itself, as a deliberate policy 
to encourage the rapid [economic] growth desired by 
Kubitschek during his six years as President. It was used 
by that government in lieu of a genuine redistribution 
of income [by] sensible financial management and tax 
policies. 

2. There are shortages of beef and wheat now in 
Argentina because of the incredibly short-sighted and 
selfish policies of Juan Domingo Perén, who gutted 
Argentine agriculture in order to curry favor with the 
urban masses in the name of social justice. Argentina has 
not yet recovered and the Argentine worker is still con- 
vinced that he can get something for nothing. 

3. When Mr. Shapiro says that in 1957 one Cuban out 
of four was unemployed, what time of the year is he 
speaking of? Sugar cultivation is notoriously seasonal, 
and Cuba lives on sugar. 

4. “The total net growth of the Latin American econ- 
omy as a whole last year was about one-half of one per 
cent.” Is Mr. Shapiro talking about Gross National Prod- 
uct, Net National Product, National Income, or what? 
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5. “. . . Latin America is not a very rich area geo- 
graphically.” The author contradicts himself a couple of 
paragraphs earlier by mentioning the immense wealth 
which Venezuela has reaped from petroleum and has 
criminally squandered. It is nevertheless true that Latin 
America is not rich in good farm lands. 

6. Although it is also true that Latin America lacks 
substantial deposits of coking coal, some of the largest 
iron ore deposits in the world are found there. It has 
been estimated that Brazil has 20 per cent of the world’s 
reserves of iron, and many other countries, such as 
Venezuela, Chile and Mexico have very substantial re- 
serves. 

7. “Customs unions in Central and South America 
have been proposed since the wars of independence 
against Spain, but so far nothing but talk has resulted.” 
Is Mr. Shapiro ignorant of the Central American Com- 
mon Market treaties and the Montevideo Treaty? If he 
means these treaties themselves are nothing but talk, he 
should say so, but he cannot deny their existence. 

8. A minor point: Uruguay maintains a standing 
army. Costa Rica is the only Latin American country 
with no army at all (but a very substantial National 
Guard); Panama’s army calls itself a police force. I am 
completely in agreement with the point Mr. Shapiro 
makes about waste on military hardware, however. 

9. Our government quite properly does not make 
loans to Latin American government development agen- 
cies, which borrow money at 6 per cent and lend it at 
12, with repayment of interest and principal monthly. 

10. “But since much of their expansion has been 
financed out of profits, with the surplus sent to the US 
as interest or dividends, many Latin American countries 
are therefore exporting capital to the US.” This sentence, 
besides being contradictory, is pernicious nonsense. Sur- 
plus, Mr. Shapiro, is largely made up of retained profits. 
A successful industrial investment creates capital, so that 
in some cases more can be returned to the investors than 
they originally invested, leaving in the country in which 
the plant or factory is located a sum in total capital again 
greater than the original investment; that sum, if such 
is the policy of the company, is constantly growing. Mr. 
Shapiro also neglects to speak of the technology, educa- 
tion in skills and methods, taxes, royalties, greater effi- 
ciency and lower costs which successful investments of 
this kind bequeath to the countries in which they operate. 
The employees of the oil companies in Venezuela live 
well, Mr. Shapiro; it is not the responsibility of the oil 
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companies to see that the Venezuelan government spends 
the money it receives from oil properly, nor could they 
do that if they wished to. That is the responsibility of 
the Venezuelan government. 

il. As a final comment, re Mr. Shapiro’s last para- 
graph: It should be mandatory for every member of the 
US Government who has anything to do with interna- 
tional affairs to study British policy and British diplomacy 
during the nineteenth century. No one loved the British, 
but everyone respected them. If we would care less about 
being loved, and more about being respected, and de- 
serving to be, we would not be in nearly the trouble we 
are now. 

NoRMAN A. BAILEY 
1955 M.LA., International Affairs Institute 
New York City 


My congratulations on Samuel 
Shapiro's article, “Invisible Latin America.” It is a sig- 
nificant antidote to much of the “news” we have received 
in the past about social and economic conditions in Latin 
America and their implications for world peace. (I must 
add, however, that I disagree with some of the author's 
purported statistics; but I leave it to more antagonistic 
correspondents to deal with those.) Mr. Shapiro’: com- 
ments on the rising tides of change—indeed revolution— 
now gripping Latin America (as well as much of the 
rest of the world) are even more relevant to the United 
States than his article leads the reader to believe. Con- 
sider the very strong position that the US took at the 
Bogota conference in September 1960. Mr. Douglas Dil- 
lon, in his statement of September 6, emphasized: 

This third meeting of the Committee of 21 has 
before it an unprecedented opportunity. By our 
decisions we can, if we will, launch a far-reaching 
attack on the poverty, ignorance, and lack of social 
justice which, even in this 20th-century world of 
miraculous technical progress, still oppress so many 
of our fellow citizens in Latin America . . . More 
than ever before our governments are aware of the 
acute need to rescue the underprivileged from their 
life of misery—to raise the standard of living of the 
great masses of the people. This is the great impera- 
tive of our time . . . (Bulletin of the Department of 
State, Vol. XLIII, No. 1110, October 3, 1960, p. 
533). 

The official Act of Bogota then goes on to express in 
legal language the steps which the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere pledge to take, including: Measures for 
Social Improvement (rural living and land use, improve- 
ment of housing and education, etc.); Creation of a Spe- 
cial Fund for Social Development; Measures. for Eco- 
nomic Development; Multilateral Cooperation for Social 
and Economic Progress. 

All Latin America—even the illiterates—knows that 
we have given our word to help bring about great social 
and economic changes. And unless we implement our 
words with deeds, only catastrophe lies in wait. The time 
for procrastination and timidity has passed; only action 
counts now. Either we act vigorously in accordance with 
our own Bogota manifesto, or the Latin Americans will 
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follow other manifestos .. . 
ABRAM J. JAFFE 
Bureau of Applied Social F -search 
Columbia Uu:versity 


The French say that beautiful senti- 
ments make bad literature; that they can make even worse 
political-economic analysis is shown by Samuel Shapiro's 
article “Invisible Latin America,” a mixture of noble 
indignation and strange misinformation. It contains a 
host of misconceptions, from the alleged lack of en- 
trepreneurial talent and drive to the denial of the possi- 
bility of a vigorous iron and steel industry. But let me 
concentrate on the major premise of Mr. Shapiro’s argu- 
ment, namely that Latin America is experiencing a 
“grave, deep and continent-wide slippage” and is “the 
only major area in the world where living standards have 
not risen at all in the years since World War II.” 

The last sentence would be far more correct if it were 
turned around, for Latin America has been the under- 
developed area which has experienced the fastest rate of 
growth during the postwar period. This is particularly so 
for poorer tropical Latin America as compared to the 
temperate climate countries (Argentina, Chile, Uruguay) 
which had already reached higher levels of income but, 
for a variety of reasons, have not participated in the post- 
war boom. Thus Argentina’s and Chile’s share in Latin 
American industrial output fell from 37 per cent in 1938 
to 25 per cent in 1958 while the combined share of 
Brazil, Colombia and Venezuela rose from 23 per cent 
to 37 per cent in the same period—this single statistic 
shows the meaningless of average rates of growth for all 
of Latin America. Nevertheless, even including the lag- 
gards, Latin America’s total product has been going up 
at an average yearly rate of about 4.5 per cent since the 
end of the war, leaving room for an annual increase in 
per capita income of 2 per cent. This figure is far ex- 
ceeded by the fast growers, such as Brazil, Mexico, 
Colombia and Venezuela, which jointly account for 60 
per cent of Latin America’s population. Industrial growth 
in these countries has been spectacular—not everything 
that is visible ought to be discounted—but agricultural 
output has also increased faster than population. The 
consumption of commercial energy in its various forms 
has shown an annual rate of increase of about 9 per cent 
throughout the postwar period. All these figures are easily 
accessible in United Nations publications. They and the 
many others that could be marshalled lead to only one 


‘ conclusion: Latin America is experiencing a crisis of 


growth, often uneven, disruptive, and outpaced by aspira- 

tions, but certainly not one of stagnation, decay and 

deepening misery. This does not make the crisis any 

easier to deal with, but it surely makes a vast difference 
to the treatment that is likely to be successful. 

ALBERT O. HIRSCHMAN 

Department of Economics 

Columbia University 


One can hardly quarrel with Mr. 
Shapiro's factual description. That vast numbers of Latin 
Americans are ill-fed, ill-clothed, ill-housed and illiterate 
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is undeniable. Large scale unemployment coupled with 
monetary inflation, and a rapidly increasing population 
controlled only by a high disease and death rate—these 
are evident . . . The truly startling aspect of Mr. Shapiro’s 
essay is his apparent inference that the primary responsi- 
bility for the continuation of these desperate economic 
and political conditions falls in equal portions on the 
United States government and the North American in- 
vestor in Latin America. 

Mr. Shapiro has omitted to mention several important 
historical facts, probably because they are common knowl- 
edge to all with even a tourist’s acquaintance with the 
Latin American past. It is no secret that most Latin 
American countries have always been dependent upon the 
soil for economic survival—on indigenous crops and 
minerals. Abject poverty has haunted these agrarian 
economies for hundreds of years, and the harvesters and 
miners have existed at the minimum survival level for 
generations. The wealthy landowners have sought to 
preserve this lucrative feudalism by maintaining a rigid 
class distinction between an elite, which reaps all the 
blessings of which the economy is capable, and the 
laboring masses, which have been deliberately kept in 
poverty and ignorance. There is indeed a painful con- 
trast between the lush haciendas of the coffee plantation 
owners and the wretched shacks of the coffee harvesters 
who work for a few pennies a day. This economic and 
social tradition, as Mr. Shapiro points out, has not been 
conducive to the development of a middle class of 
moderately comfortable artisans and tradesmen. Into this 
pre-existing economic and social structure of very rich 
and very poor came the North American investor, seek- 
ing new markets and profits. 

But contrary to the clear implication of Mr. Shapiro’s 
article, neither North American investment nor North 
American diplomacy has been chiefly responsible for the 
discontent in Latin America. Hungry people have only 
recently found loud, if not eloquent expression for their 
discontents in the Communist-led choruses of student 
rioters. Under Communist tutelage, this natural resent- 
ment of deprivation is being misdirected, with US busi- 
ness bearing the brunt of the assault. The elimination of 
such discontent depends ultimately on the full flowering 
of the economic and industrial capacities of these coun- 
tries. United States industry, in contributing advanced 
technology and production methods, as well as capital, 
cannot be considered a deterrent to this project. Latin 
American governments, anxious for the North American 
dollar investment, have regularly invited United States 
businessmen to pioneer industrial enterprises in their 
respective countries in the full expectation that the ulti- 
mate result of such investment would be a reduction in 
unemployment and a more productive economy. 

Whatever middle class now exists in Latin America 
has developed as a direct result of North American and 
other foreign investment there. Not only has US enter- 
prise exposed the underprivileged Latin American to 
an improved material standard, but it has also offered 
him employment and a training which enables him to 
achieve a higher income than earlier generations dreamed 
possible. Consequently, the young are leaving the slavish 
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life of the hacienda and are migrating to the large cities 
where industry, sponsored by American and other for- 
eign investment, is gradually shattering the class distinc- 
tions which traditionally have barred the disenfranchised 
from access to economic and social improvement. It is 
this striving middle class which, in aspiring to a higher 
standard of living, can unfetter these disenfranchised 
classes from traditionally enforced poverty and give them 
genuine incentive to improve themselves educationally 
and economically. Certainly, American business com- 
mits no crime in affording the so-called “average” Latin 
American such an opportunity to better himself. 

Mr. Shapiro accuses North American businessmen of 
practicing “Jim Crowism,” thereby causing many Latin 
Americans to feel like “second class citizens” in their 
own homelands. Anyone who has had business dealings 
with either Latin American businessmen or government 
representatives has been impressed by their often brazen 
insistence that they be given unrealistically favorable 
business terms, bordering on charity, maintaining at the 
same time a highhanded, insulting arrogance. One Ameri- 
can businessman, after unsuccessfully attempting to 
negotiate the sale of some heavy machinery to a Latin 
American government, remarked to me recently: “These 
Latin Americans expect us to give them credit terms 
that we wouldn't give to Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
which is a hundred times better as a credit risk.” Mr. 
Shapiro’s description of the American businessman’s de- 
tachment from Latin American social life may be correct. 
But it may also be wholly justified in terms of Latin 
American attitudes toward him. 

Mr. Shapiro bemoans the self-interest of American 
business and the failure of American political interests 
to control Latin American governments, noting that we 
have “not even been successful in keeping . . . self-pro- 
claimed ‘anti-Communists’ in power.” Such overbearing 
paternalism and missionary zeal for an American-spon- 
sored reformation of Latin American political and eco- 
nomic traditions would be more understandable in a less 
informed writer. The primary responsibility for improv- 
ing the economic and political crisis in Latin American 
falls squarely on the Latin American governments and 
the privileged classes in those countries. Latin American 
domestic crises are capable of solution by these govern- 
ments without the condescending instruction of Ameri- 
can statesmen or the inappropriate charity of American 
business, both of which breed resentment rather than 
appreciation. US government loan programs need not be 
discouraged if the funds are intelligently and carefully 
administered, and if it is made explicit to all that monies 
paid out are to be repaid by the borrowing government. 

True to such paternal feelings, Mr. Shapiro chides 
American business interests for promoting high protec- 
tive tariffs on materials produced in Latin America for 
export, but he neglects to mention the equally high tariffs 
imposed by these countries on the importation of goods 
manufactured in the United States. Nor does he mention, 
much less criticize, the failure of almost all Latin Ameri- 
can countries to impose any graduated tax on the in- 
comes of the affluent. Such taxes would spread the wealth 
of a few to benefit many and would contribute more to 
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the elimination of the political and economic conditions 
of which Mr. Shapiro complains than whole boatloads of 
American charity dollars. . . 

United States information broadcasts, in emphasizing 
the national virtues and accomplishments of the Latin 
American country in which they are made, could be 
effectively utilized to transmit American approval. 

All things considered, I cannot share Mr. Shapiro's 
despair over Latin America. 

C. DonaLD MOHR 

1952 B. A., Columbia College 
1955 LL.B., Law 

New York City 


Samuel Shapiro writes: 


In writing about Latin America, it is particularly im- 
portant to avoid taking appearances for reality or mis- 
taking the formal document for the actual event. As I 
was an observer of the meeting of the Common Market 
council in Buenos Aires in 1959, I am not “ignorant” 
of the proposed agreements, but so far they have in- 
deed been “nothing but talk.” The Central American 
Common Market treaties have been equally ineffective; 
no rise in living standards in countries like Guatemala 
and Nicaragua will be possible without major social and 
political change, beginning with the elimination of the 
Ydigoras Fuentes and Somoza dictatorships. 

It is, similarly, misleading to speak of increases in 
the volume of production without taking into account 
thé prices received for the commodities involved when 
sold abroad. You can't eat tin, coffee, sugar, copper, or 
petroleum, and if the world price of these products 
falls, an increase in production does Latin American 
nations little or no good. As I pointed out in my article, 
Brazil sold 6.5 million more sacks of coffee in 1959 
than in 1954, yet received $200 million Jess in foreign 
exchange. Similar statistics could be compiled for every 
major Latin American commodity export, and the situa- 
tion shows no sign of improvement; in fact, as the 
European Common Market moves into high gear, the 
African dependencies of France and Belgium will pro- 
vide increasingly severe competition in certain minerals 
and tropical products. 

While there are some pockets of progress in Latin 
America, a majority of rural and urban workers con- 
tinue to live in abject poverty. That is the fact. Per 
Capita income figures, low as they are, do not adequately 
represent the shocking human misery I saw in every 
country I visited; taking an average of the income of a 
millionaire ranch-owner and his thousands of barefoot, 
diseased, and hungry peones is all but meaningless. As 
Oscar Lewis puts it, in one chapter of the excellent 
survey Social Change in Latin America Today (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1960): 

the evidence about the poverty of most Mexicans 
is very clear .. . In 1960, over 60 per cent of 
the population are still ill fed, ill clothed, and ill 
housed, over 40 per cent are illiterate, and some 
45 per cent of the nation’s children are not being 
schooled. 


Yet Mexico is the most stable and prosperous nation 
in the area. 

I neither said nor implied that North American 
businessmen and diplomats were “chiefly responsible for 
the discontent in Latin America.” We are obviously not 
to blame for the social structure, political instability, or 
Hispanic attitudes which I emphasized; neither we nor 
the Latin Americans themselves can do anything about 
bringing rain to the western deserts, lowering the Andes, 
or changing the climate of the Amazon basin. While we 
are not omnipotent, we can very certainly do much to 
aid Latin American economic and political evolution. 
Rather than rake over just once more the famous sins 
of the Eisenhower administration, I should like to sug- 
gest some policy changes with which I think even my 
critics will agree: 


1. We ought to stop talking about free trade and 
begin practicing it. Tariffs and import quotas imposed 
during the past eight years on copper, lead, zinc, crude 
oil, wool, long-staple cotton, fish, beef, and dairy prod- 
ucts have severely damaged Latin American economies, 
cost US consumers and businesses millions of dollars, 
and deprived us of markets. If we lowered these barriers, 
it might once again be possible to sell American auto- 
mobiles in Buenos Aires, Montevideo, and Lima, and 
some of the unemployed workers in Detroit (where I 
now live) might be called back to the assembly line. 

2. We need better diplomatic representatives in Latin 
America—in President Kennedy's words, “the best men 
available.” Ambassadors like Thomas E. Whelan in 
Nicaragua, and Arthur Gardner and Earl E. T. Smith in 
Cuba, who knew nothing about the countries to which 
they were assigned and did not even speak Spanish, 
misrepresent the United States and misinform the State 
Department; they, and political appointees like them, 
are responsible for much of our Caribbean troubles to- 
day. One much-needed reform is a substantial increase 
in ambassadorial salaries and allowances, so that career 
officials can afford to take posts that must at present 
be reserved for wealthy businessmen. Another is im- 
proved coordination or new amalgamation of our repre- 
sentation overseas: at the present time our embassies, 
our health, agricultural, and military missions, the ICA 
and US Information Agencies, and the Fulbright com- 
missions work independently of each other, and some- 
times at cross purposes. 

3. As Mr. Arnold Beichman has said in the Forum, 
apropos of Spain, we ought to put into effect Dr. Milton 
Eisenhower's slogan “a handshake for dictators and an 
abrazo for democratically elected rulers.” I have no 
“missionary zeal for an American-sponsored reforma- 
tion of Latin American politics,” but I think it was 
shameful and stupid to supply Latin dictators with US 
tanks, machine guns, and training missions so that they 
could “fight communism.” Former President Eisenhower 
paid no attention whatsoever to his brother's advice; dur- 
ing his last months in office, Ike sent additional arms to 
Stroessner in Paraguay, maintained our Marine mission 
in Duvalier’s Haiti, gave Trujillo 200,000 tons of the 
sugar quota taken from Castro, and sent an aircraft 
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carrier and a squadron of destroyers to the Mosquito 
Coast at the request of Ydigoras and the Somoza 
brothers to guard against a non-existent invasion from 
Cuba. Latin American liberals can see little difference 
between Soviet control of satellites like Hungary and 
East Germany, and US support of the five remaining 
dictatorships in Latin America. 

4. We can and should try to slow down the Latin 
American arms race, an intolerable burden on the area’s 
shaky economies. Our hemispheric defense plans do not 
envision any substantial employment of Latin American 
armies and navies, but we continue to supply these 
countries with free or cut-rate military hardware. This 
January we transferred the US submarine Springer to 
Ohile; now Argentina and Peru will want to build up 
their navies to maintain the balance, and Ecuador and 
Brazil will follow after. If President Kennedy reins in 
our CIA cold warriors in Florida and Guatemala, he 
might even get Fidel Castro to slow down or halt his 
arms build-up. 

5. We ought to be willing to consider development 
loans to Latin American governments. Despite the late 
Mr. Dulles’ predilection for private enterprise, all Latin 
American governments are committed to substantial 
government investment of one kind or another. Mr. 
Bailey is right to warn against indiscriminate loans to 
governments that would misuse them; but there is 
great need for the “intelligently and carefully admin- 
istered” programs of which Mr. Mohr writes. Loans of 
this kind, which can be repaid from the increased 
revenues to which they give rise, cost us nothing; and 
if we don’t make them, the USSR is ready and waiting 
in the wings, just as Mr. Jaffe says. 

6. We can and should make a considerable contribu- 
tion to Latin American educational progress, and at 
very little cost. A single professor from the University 
of Illinois, sent down on a Fulbright a few years ago, 
did a great deal to improve the teaching of that un- 
pretentious but vital subject, teaching, in Argentina, as 
I can personally testify. But we are sending only four 
Fulbrights to that country this year—a pitifully small 
number, not nearly enough to fill requests from Argen- 
tine schools and universities. Professors, agricultural ex- 
perts, public health specialists and the like come cheap; 
the services of hundreds of them for a full year cost 
less than a single jet airplane. 

7. American businessmen operating in Latin America 
ought to display more of what Professor A. A. Berle 
likes to call “the conscience of the corporation.” Em- 
ployees of the Creole Petroleum Company in Venezuela 
and of American and Foreign Power in Cuba did get 
useful training and relatively high salaries. But they 
made up only an insignificant part of the population in 
those countries, and Mr. Mohr and Mr. Bailey would 
find it enlightening to discuss the benefits of American 
capitalism, as I have done, with Cuban cane cutters, 
Mexican farm laborers, Peruvian copper miners, and 
Guatemalan banana cutters employed by US corpora- 
tions. It takes a few minutes to learn how to cut sugar 
cane by hand and a few days to become proficient at it, 
and that is all the “education in skills and methods” 
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most of the employees of Cuban American Sugar and 
the United Fruit Company in Cuba ever got; I have 
visited their plantations and seen the squalor their 
workers endured, during the few months of the year 
when there was employment for them. Before the rise 
of labor unions and the welfare state, American workers 
were also exploited, but at least some of the profits 
trickled back to the public in the form of libraries, 
museums, colleges, etc. To many Latin Americans it 
seems that American businesses act like vacuum cleaners, 
sucking out profits and dividends, and leaving nothing 
behind. This impression is to a considerable extent 
erroneous; I hope that the behavior of American cor- 
porations in Latin America in the future will make it 
quite impossible. 

8. Americans living in or visiting Latin ‘America 
could indeed, as Mr. Bailey suggests, learn a lot 
from the behavior of British diplomats and businessmen 
during the nineteenth century. The American sailors 
who climbed to the top of the Marti monument in 
Havana and urinated on the statue of Cuba’s national 
hero, the American oil-worker in Argentina whom I 
watched ostentatiously fold a 100-peso note and slip 
it under an uneven table leg in a night club, the Canal 
Zonians who pride themselves that they “haven't crossed 
the street into Panama for years”, and the small minority 
of tourists who leave their manners behind when they 
apply for passports do an amount of damage to our 
reputation that is out of all proportion to their numbers. 
The Russian sailors, technicians and tourists I met in 
Havana last Christmas were models of politeness and 
good deportment. They are kept that way by stringent 
rules and regulations. We will have to rely on education 
and common sense, reinforced by careful selection and 
training of diplomats and businessmen. 

9. Finally, because it is in the last analysis impossible 
to draw a sharp dividing line between foreign and 
domestic policy, we can improve our relations with Latin 
America by finding solutions to some of our own domes- 
tic problems. If we can get the sagging American econ- 
omy back into gear (one out of every seven workers is 
unemployed in the county in which I live), we can 
improve our national image overseas and at the same 
time make an effective foreign aid program less burden- 
some to our taxpayers. Similarly, we ought to speed 
up the pace of desegregation of our schools, because 
it is the right thing to do, and because millions of Latin 
Americans (and Africans and Asians) with dark skins 
are watching us. Every educated person I met in Buenos 
Aires and Rio de Janeiro had heard of Governor Faubus 
and Little Rock, and Fidel Castro’s Prensa Latina agency 
made sure that even illiterate Latin Americans with 
radios heard about the uproar into which two Negro 
children aged five and six recently threw the sovereign 
State of Louisiana. I think the recent appointment of 
Edward R. Murrow to head the USIA an encouraging 
step, but the best propagandist in the world cannot 
succeed unless he has a good product to sell. 


As any reader with a modicum of interest in foreign 
affairs will recognize, this list of suggestions is largely 
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familiar material, stale stuff that people with more ex- 
perience and better training than I have been saying 
for years. My only reason for repeating these truisms 
once more is that they are, after all, true, and that they 
received no recognition from Eisenhower, Dulles, and 
Herter. Let us see what course the statesmen of the 
New Frontier will take towards our neighbors to the 
south of us. 


WHITHER PEDAVISION? 


AN EXCHANGE 


At a critical moment for the 
Hagerstown experiment you have published a long, witty 
exercise in the art of sneering [“The Little-Read School- 
house”; Winter 1961], from which one gathers 
. . that Hagerstown, using new instruments, explor- 
ing new territory, has failed to do in three years 
what the whole educational system of the United 
States, plus Teachers College, has failed to do in a 
century. 
that the managers of the experiment have 
used the tools and the language of research as they 
are used by sociologists and by business. 

. that errors have been made (such as the ap- 
pearance of ads in a publication described as carry- 
ing no ads). 

that education by television is in danger of 
being taken over by commercial sponsors. 


It is arguable that the experiment started without suf- 
ficient philosophy and that it ought to be suspended while 
philosophers analyze what has been accomplished. It is 
grossly unfair to ridicule the experiment and to imply 
that it should never have been undertaken. 

The US Office of Education in cooperation with Stan- 
ford University is making a study of educational tele- 
vision. It will not be helped by Mr. Goldman's report. 
The conclusion may be that TV is not a proper medium 
for education, that it is right for some kinds and wrong 
for other kinds (as for instance in regard to subjects 
taught). [That study] ought, at the least, to set the aca- 
demic mind at rest 

On one point—the threat of commercial sponsorship— 
the way Continental Classroom is handled on NBC, a 
commercial network, is revealing. The names of those 
corporations which have contributed to the costs of the 
programs are listed. That is all. They have no voice in 
the creation of the programs and get no time to sell. 

GILBERT SELDES 

Dean, The Annenberg School of Communications 
University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I wish I could praise Richard 
Franko Goldman's article; there is great need for in- 
formed, constructive criticism of educational television. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Goldman does not offer it. Apart from 
some misstatements of fact, what I most deplore is the 
expression of prejudice and unsubstantiated fears of a 
highly subjective nature. Thus he says, “Saw no evidence 
that TV instruction was in any way superior.” He may 
not have seen it, but the evidence is there aplenty. He 
says, “Feeling is very strong that the teaching on TV will 
not get better.” Feelings are a poor basis for sober 
prognosis. He says, “The medium itself makes it in- 
evitable that a premium is put on acting.” This is quite 
untrue. “It is probable that for every superior TV teacher 
there will be a dozen who are merely average and... 
there will be more poor teachers at the top of the heap 
because of their good looks . . .” Again untrue. And so 
it goes. There is plenty to criticize in a development so 
new and experimental as educational TV. But superficial 
knowledge combines with dubious subjective judgments 
only to muddy the waters of sensible and useful appraisal 
in this article. I am frankly sorry it was published. It will 
do no one any good and may do much harm. 
CHARLES A. SIEPMANN 
Department of Communications in Education 
New York University 


I'm afraid Mr. Richard Franko 
Goldman suffers from the educator's common illusion 
that all teachers are good teachers. I quite agree that the 
best teaching situation is a competent teacher for every 
classroom. Unfortunately, this condition doesn’t exist 
and isn’t going to exist for many years. Educational TV, 
as its most ardent sponsor, the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, insists, is intended to help fill this 
gap. Most of the objective studies I've seen seem to prove 
that it does a good job. I have seen no statements by any 
responsible person that it is designed solely for the im- 
provement of quality in education. Yet Mr. Goldman 
says, “improvement in quality is the claim made for the 
whole business.” 

Having read the article now for a second time, I can’t 
understand why you published it. Mr. Goldman’s back- 
ground doesn’t really qualify him as a spokesman to a 
thoughtful audience. 

JEROME W. Harris 
School Management Magazine 
Greenwich, Connecticut 


Perhaps you would be interested in 
the reactions of a parent to Richard Franko Goldman's 
article on educational TV. 

My three children have each had a course in their 
eighth grade in so-called “General Science” in three dif- 
ferent schools in Jefferson County, Kentucky. The young- 
est is now in the eighth grade, and is the first to have 
his course on TV. 

Six years ago my daughter's science teacher said to me 
one day, “I wish they wouldn't argue and question so 
much, but would just accept what it says in the textbook.” 
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During the very week of Sputnik I, my elder son’s science 
teacher told his class that the only people who believe in 
evolution are those who wish to throw out the Ten Com- 
mandments along with the Creation and so have an 
excuse to evade God's moral law. Last year, while visit- 
ing my younger son’s seventh grade science class, I 
watched two of his classmates demonstrate an elaborate 
gadget which they had made to explain a “steam engine” 
but which managed to miss completely the essential point 
of James Watt. No one seemed to notice the discrepancy. 

This year this child listens every morning to an excel- 
lent teacher, Mr. Raymond Layne, over TV. Unlike the 
teachers in the classrooms described above, Mr. Layne 
understands what science is, and he also manages to 
stimulate his students to prodigies of activity. My boy has 
collected rocks and leaves all over the country, made a 
Cartesian diver, studied elements, and read avidly about 
science. His classroom teacher, I am told, stays up late 
in order to get ready for all the questions and activities, 
but at least she is learning too, and has some principles 
and some standards to learn by. 

My ideals:of education, I may say, are entirely like 
Mr. Goldman's, and I can only be grateful that in this 
particular case these ideals have been better served by 
[V than they were in individual classrooms before. I 
fully expected some of the bad things of which Mr. Gold- 
man warns; I am sure that they are not paper tigers. But 
I think he underestimates how many ordinary teachers 
lack the faintest conception of scientific principles, of 
method, of style, lack any real conviction of what an 
educated person will be like. Sometimes, it seems, an 
“expert” over TV can begin to counteract this lack. 

Mrs. PRISCILLA ROBERTSON 
Anchorage, Kentucky 


Richard Franko Goldman writes: 


The Forum's editor, I assume, has 
picked the strongest attacks on my article, but the 
onslaught seems pretty feeble. Mr. Seldes and Mr. 
Siepmann apparently feel that no one should rock the 
boat, or perhaps that one should wait until it has sunk 
before trying to find out what was wrong with it. I agree 
with Mr. Seldes that the Hagerstown experiment hasn't 
accomplished in three years what “the whole educational 
system plus Teachers College has failed to do in a 
century,” but I would not consider that fact a reason for 
waiting another hundred years, especially in view of what 
the Hagerstown curriculum includes. Is bad grammar or 
an old routine better when telecast? And should we there- 
fore give the teachers colleges another century, with tele- 
vision? It is generous of Mr. Seldes to admit that mistakes 
have been made. Should one be amused by them or 
assume that if one doesn't look they will go away? I 
should think also that sloppy, obfuscatory or meaningless 
language is hardly to be excused because it is used by 

sociologists and business” (men), and also by people 
in communications, and because it is said to be the lan- 
guage of “research.” That, Mr. Seldes, is precisely one 
of our troubles 

I cannot quarrel with Mr. Siepmann’s dislike to my 


judgments. They are certainly subjective, but why are 
they dubious? One hardly expects unanimous agree- 
ment, even if one makes the rash claim of “objectivity.” 
Mr. Siepmann perhaps prefers, as do so many of our 
educators, the statistical method of reaching an opinion. 
If he is unwilling to admit mine, is he willing to admit 
those (based on profound knowledge?) of the “business 
leaders who personally visited” the Hagerstown studios 
and classrooms on Education-Industry Day? Whether 
Mr. Siepmann is or isn’t willing, it is interesting that the 
authors of the Report from which I quoted were appar- 
ently delighted to cite this sort of opinion as support. 
Mr. Siepmann is silent about the most serious points I 
raised, but is convinced, as is Mr. Seldes, that my com- 
ments will do harm. To whom and to what? Is this 
another example of welcoming “constructive” criticism, 
provided only that it pats us on the back? 

As to background, since we don’t go around wearing 
our backgrounds on our sleeves, | don't know how Mr. 
Harris is able to make his judgment about mine. If 
he implies that only professional “educationists” should 
have opinions about the teaching of the young, then we 
are indeed justified in crying woe. And where did he 
get the idea that I think all teachers are good teachers? 
I am not aware of having said this, or even imagined 
it in a daydream. It is not unlikely that on this score 
I am more disillusioned than he is. Furthermore, if TV 
isn’t supposed to improve the situation, then what is it 
doing in the schools? 

One must sympathize with Mrs. Robertson. It is heart- 
breaking to have to send children to schools at which 
they may not only be wasting time, but suffering mental 
and moral damage as well. In the case Mrs. Robertson 
cites, the TV science course is probably a good make- 
shift. But what does it do that a series of films, shown 
on a large screen, could not do better? Not only is the 
eyestrain less, but the film can be shown when the 
teacher or the school desires, and not when the TV 
program dictates. It can also be re-run, and one film 
(and one projector) can be passed around from class to 
class, or even from school to school. This has the ad- 
vantage of economy to the taxpayer as well. One may 
wonder, incidentally who is going to foot the bill in 
Hagerstown if foundation support is withdrawn at the 
end of the stipulated term. 


ETZION’S ‘HIROSHIMA’ 


OTHER VIEWS 


In his welcome addition to the dis- 
course on “Hiroshima Mon Amour” [“Hiroshima in 
America”; Winter 1961], Mr. Amitai Etzioni suggests 
that the enemy is the audience's stereotyped view of the 
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relations portrayed. It is my view that in the film, as in 
Proust, the enemy is Time and the effect of Time on mem- 
ory. Time forces the heroine to forget (against her will) 
the horror of her war experience. The price she pays in 
forgetting is to stop feeling in her relations with men. 
Her feelings for the, Japanese surprise her (like 
Proust’s madeleine); they open up the old wounds of the 
war. The purpose of the film is to open up the audience’s 
wounds with regard to Hiroshima. 

The film shows that to remember may be painful, but 
it is a necessary prelude to interaction. In almost psy- 
choanalytic fashion, the woman confronts the memory 
she had repressed so that she will be able to deal with 
her feelings toward the Japanese lover. 

As in Proust, Art conquers Time. We are made to re- 
experience what we have tried both to forget and not to 
forget. Presumably, having faced the past horror of 
Hiroshima through this film, we are better prepared to 
face the present. 

MARTIN WEINBERGER 

1955 B.A., Columbia College 
1956 M. A., Graduate Faculties 
New York City 


First, I would cheer Amitai 
Etzioni’s statement that “reviewers have all tended not to 
explore [‘Hiroshima Mon Amour’s’] moral substance, what 
the vernacular would call its ‘message’.” I would cheer 
with the hope that some day reviewers will explore the 
moral substance of a play, movie, TV show, or what 
have you, as well as comment on its artistic form . . 

But I would raise a question and disagreement or two 
about the alternative offered to overcome the boundaries 
which produce Hiroshimas. The boundaries, as I under- 
stand it, are racial and national biases. I welcome a 
film which “indicts codes which censor racial judgments 
but glorify national distinctions.” But the article states 
that these boundaries of racial and national prejudices 
“can only be overcome with unrestrained and unconven- 
tional love. The world in which such love—love which 
transcends such boundaries—is hopeless and illicit, is the 
world which gave us Hiroshima.” This is a powerful 
statement. The cure, however, seems worse than the cold. 
I suggest that this remedy—this unrestrained and un- 
conventional love between two people “happily married, 
but not to each other”—if endorsed as any kind of gen- 
eral example (omit for the moment the practical conse- 
quences in the lives of four persons) leads only to the 
further erosion of family life—and of happily-married 
family life to boot. 

Furthermore, I fail to understand how one can proceed 
from adultery to build a world without Hiroshimas, or 
in fact, any society at all. In an essay entitled “The 
Sentimentalism of Divorce,” G. K. Chesterton wrote, 
“and neither can the serious social relations of husband 
and wife, of mother and father, or even man and woman, 
be resolved in all its relations by passions and reactions 
of sentiment.” I suggest the same with reference to the 
position stated in the article, which might be titled “The 
Sentimentalism of Adultery.” 

Finally, | might add that the view of love expressed in 


the article seems to be a mixture of sentimentalism and 
a kind of mysticism. I do not quarrel with a mystical view 
of love, but I do maintain that such a transcendent love 
cannot be achieved by means of adultery, be it black, 
brown, yellow, or white adultery. I find myself somewhat 
in the position of a man who is trying to explain to his 
companion that people have been speaking prose for a 
long time. Orthodox (the word, I know, is a distasteful 
one to the modern ear) mystical love has existed for many 
centuries. I speak, for example, of a Saint Francis or a 
Saint Philip Neri or a Saint Teresa of Avila. Can not the 
Christian charity of Corinthians I, Chapter 13, overcome 
the boundaries of racial and national bias? Indeed, if 
Saint Francis will pardon me, will it not even overcome 
the human-animal kingdom boundary? One difference 
that comes to mind between true Christian charity and 
the unconventional love spoken of in the article is that 
the love of a Saint Francis of Assisi can be “unconven- 
tional” and “unrestrained,” and even perhaps considered 
illicit in a 1984 world, but it is never hopeless—instead, 
it is full of joy. 


JoHN D. AZARY 
1951 B.A., Columbia College 
Washington, D. C. 


Amitai Etzioni begins from the 
premise that the love relationship described in “Hiro- 
shima Mon Amour” is a valid one, and then proceeds to 
draw his conclusions. I entirely disagree with this premise. 
Undoubtedly, much in the film indicates the intensity of 
the sexual situation; but we must not confuse intensity 
with reality, nor the view which the film’s author professes 
with that expressed by the lovers. 

I believe that the film deals with the breakdown of 
the concept of transcendence in the modern world, a 
breakdown which originated in the twelfth century with 
the emergence of chivalry. What the two lovers seek 
from one another is not love, for their relationship im- 
plies everything that is antithetical to love: fear, aliena- 
tion, insecurity; they seek a certain kind of grandeur and 
transcendence which are utterly lacking in their every- 
day existence. They do not see themselves as human 
beings capable of a human relationship but as instruments 
for achieving a superpersonal and semi-mystical kind of 
experience. Whether such an experience is possible, I do 
not know; though romantic literature suggests it is . . . 

The significance of war, the atomic bomb, and the 
Nazi rape of France may not be felt immediately, but it 
permeates the film. For were not these events themselves 
symbolic of the great semi-chivalric orders of Germany 
and Japan in which [people] desired not so much to solve 
political and economic problems as to achieve through 
their intense attraction to one another and through their 
undying hostility to the external world the same kind of 
transcendence that the film’s lovers are seeking? If we 
will, we may look upon these political groups as love 
relationships among millions of people, and the love rela- 
tionship in the film as a chivalric order containing two 
people. The nature of both relationships is the same, in 
character and in consequence. 

By drawing this parallel, the author of the film is say- 
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ing essentially, I believe, that there is an inescapable con- 
nection between transcendence, whether political or 
romantic, and violence; an old truism, perhaps, but none 
the less effectively presented through adroit manipulation 
of modern symbols. Whether this truism is good or bad, 
whether it can ever be resolved, the author does not say; 
for the artist’s task, unlike that of the psychologist or 
moralist, is noi to resolve a paradox, but to state it. 
Evit FLATTo 
1958 M.A., Graduate Faculties 
New York City 


BAILEY’S FOREIGN AID 


AN EXCHANGE 


No sooner does Norman A. Bailey 
set his title (“Nonsense and Foreign Aid,” Winter 1961] 
than he proceeds to implement it. 

“The inhabitants of the industrialized nations will not 
stand for having their standard of living lowered.” That 
is why we never have depressions—because the people 
won't stand for it. As he says, “They . . . created the 
wealth .. . and to put it crudely, they control the neces- 
sary force to prevent any attempt to take it away from 
them.” But who is this “they” that controls the force? C. 
Wright Mills called them the Power Elite and he didn’t 
mean me or Mr. Bailey. And it certainly isn’t the five 
million unemployed who will not stand for the lowering 
of their standards, because it seems to me that if they 
controlled the “necessary force” they might do some- 
thing about it. But I agree with Mr. Bailey’s major theme, 
“Them what has, gits—them what ain't, don’t.” And I 
admire his cold, impersonal objectivity. “They [in this 
case, them what ain't] are just as much condemned to 
poverty in the world as a whole as are certain parts of 
the United States within the world’s richest country.” 
Yes sir, that’s the way it is and that’s the way it ought 
to be! Though I wonder if Mr. Bailey would view the 
world with such calm equanimity from the underside. 

A few errors: “Every developed country in the world 
today industrialized largely through its own efforts . . .” 
Well, Israel didn’t, as a small exception. It achieved its 
remarkable growth largely on the basis of capital given 
to it by the United States Government and, especially, 
by private American citizens. In this manner Israel was 
industrialized without having to extract capital from the 
hides of its citizens, without having to lower its already 
low standards of living. And it is just this illustration 
which makes nonsense of Mr. Bailey’s major thesis—that 
the advanced capitalist nations should not help under- 
developed nations to industrialize so that they could 
afford the self-sacrifice otherwise necessary. Perhaps Mr. 
Bailey thinks we don’t have the necessary surplus capital 
to give to these areas in the form of industrial machinery 
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and technicians, etc. But then he has neglected to men- 
tion the great percentage of the national income de- 
voted to the insanity (forgive the cliche) of war machines 
and H-bombs . . . It is the experience of Israel that should 
be studied, for that demonstrates that one can have one’s 
cake and eat it, one can industrialize without sacrifice of 
democratic ideals provided sufficient capital is given out 
of the surplus capital accumulations of the United States. 
Of course you won’t come up with capitalism in those 
countries you help. More likely it will be some form of 
democratic socialism. 

Mr. Bailey's intimations regarding the industrializa- 
tion of our own country again neglect to mention the 
manner in which this was achieved. Among other means: 
1) The aggressive destruction of the American Indian and 
the expropriation of his territories; 2) The sweat shop and 
child labor in the North, slavery in the South; 3) Virtual 
coolie slave labor to build the railroads; 4) A few major 
and some minor wars of an essentially economic nature— 
the Mexican War—remember the Alamo; the Civil War 
— involving high social purpose but precipitated over the 
question of extension of slavery to Free Soil territories. 

Laissez-faire capitalism followed a similar disgusting 
pattern in England, France, Germany. So I find it hard 
to understand why Mr. Bailey is so benevolent toward 
them and so harsh toward Russia; after all, didn’t Russia 
do what we did—only a little later perhaps, and perhaps 
a bit more efficiently; that is, expropriate, liquidate, 
[provide only for] low consumption, miserable wage rates, 
slave labor . . . Really, I think Mr. Bailey needs a course 
in American history. . . 

Jay W. FRIEDMAN 
1948 D.D.S., Dental and Oral Surgery 
Seattle, Washington 


Norman A. Bailey writes: 


I presume by his reference to de- 
pressions Dr. Friedman means to say that sometimes 
people have their standard of living lowered whether 
they will “stand for it’ or not. I would merely point 
out that there is a vast difference between having your 
standard of living lowered because of forces beyond 
your immediate control and having it lowered by your 
own government’s deliberate policies. When I said “. . . 
they control the necessary force to prevent any attempt 
to take it away from them,” I referred to the people 
of the industrialized countries generally, not to the 
“power elite” or any other single group. (There is no 
point here in launching into a discussion of the “power 
elite’ concept, or any other of Mr. Mills’ highly 
popular simplifications.) Undoubtedly if the unem- 
ployed and unemployable had the force, they would 
do something about it. It is also true that from the 
underside I would not view the world with such 
equanimity. I submit, however, that what the unem- 
ployed and unemployables would do about it (and 
have succeeded in doing to a large extent) is throw 
even more monkey-wrenches into the market mechanism, 
so that they might then sit back and comment on how 
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Columbia 
CHRONICLE 


A concise review 





of recent news from 


Columbia University 


The claims and complaints about an- 
other institution are not wholly apt, 
as witness the fact that three Colum- 
bia University faculty members have 
been drafted by President Kennedy 
to assist him in his Administration 
Richard E. Neustadt, associate pro- 
fessor of government, who had con- 
ferred with Mr. Kennedy on govern- 
mental organization before the 
inauguration, will serve as a Special 
Consultant to the President on the 
problems of governmental structure 
and operation. William L. Cary of 
the Columbia University Law School 
was named Chairman of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. 
Adolph A. Berle, also of the Law 
School, was appointed chairman of 
a task force to coordinate policy 
on Latin America 

* 

In an historical study of the most 
controversial college in the United 
States—the Electoral College—made 
public this December, Richard B. 
Morris, chairman of the department 
of history, concluded that, despite 
an imperfect record and the “hor- 
rendous hypothetical results” pre- 
dicted by some because of its in- 
congruities, the electoral system 
would be better revised than elim- 
inated. “Direct election—though it 
is the most democratic way — Is 
impractical for our nation.” An offi- 
cial count of the popular voting 
returns would last through a “pro- 
longed, chaotic period . replete 
with more fraud than is now 
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imaginable.” “In addition,” he noted, 
“the states would be very reluctant 
to give up the Electoral College. . . 
Direct election would mean that 
many states would play a virtually 
meaningless role in the national 
election while others — those with 
large urban centers — would have 
their voting powers aggrandized.” 
The most equitable reform, suggested 
Mr. Morris, would perhaps be the 
proportional distribution of a state’s 
votes, reflecting popular decisions 
more accurately but within the basic 
structure of the Electoral College. 
fe 

Three professors from Moscow State 
University arrived for a five-week 
stay at Columbia University in Feb- 
ruary, the long-deferred effect of an 
exchange agreement signed in 1958 
[ForuM; Spring 1958]. A _ fourth 
Soviet scholar is expected shortly. 
No date has been announced for the 
late spring departure of the four 
Columbia professors who will teach 
at the Moscow university. Also par- 
ticipating in the exchange of teach- 
ers are the Russian universities of 
Leningrad, Kiev, and Pashkert, and 
Harvard, Yale, and Indiana Univer- 
sities. Except for an exchange of a 
few faculty members between Har- 
vard and Leningrad Universities, the 
three-year agreement had been vir- 
tually inoperative as far as teachers 
are concerned. (US and Russian stu- 
dents have been exchanged.) 

os 

An experimental “domestic ex- 
change” this winter permitted ten 
Barnard College students to change 
places with five Negro and five white 
girls from two Southern colleges. 
The girls attended classes and par- 
ticipated in informal activities at 
the three schools. At a Barnard press 
conference held before the Southern 
students returned to their schools— 
Wake Forest College, an all-white 
school in Winston-Salem, N.C., and 
Spelman College, an _ all-Negro 
school in Atlanta, Ga.—the girls 
discussed their personal experiences 
with segregation and integration and 
expressed approval of the exchange. 
+ 

Philip C. Jessup, Hamilton Fish pro- 
fessor of international law and 
diplomacy, has been elected by the 
General Assembly of the United 
Nations to the International Court 


of Justice in The Hague. Mr. Jessup 
was a member to the San Francisco 
Conference at which the original 
UN charter was drafted and has 
been a US representative to the 
United Nations in several other 
capacities since 1945. 

e 

Three major steps through the thorny 
question of introducing science to 
Columbia College undergraduates 
were made this fall (Forum; Winter 
1961). A committee has been 
formed to consider founding a 
course in the history of science; a 
new seminar course in philosophy 
was established to study the inter- 
relation of science and society; and 
regulations went into effect in the 
spring semester under which students 
will no longer be required to follow 
two full-year courses chosen from 
three science categories: the cate- 
gories are to be eliminated and the 
requirement may be fulfilled by two 
science courses of any sort. 

2 

Two works at Columbia University 
—written nearly forty years apart— 
promise to illuminate the early his- 
tory of the Chinese Communist 
regime. A 1924 Columbia Master's 
thesis entitled “The Communist 
Movement in China,” uncovered in 
the Columbia Library recently by 
Howard Linton, librarian of the 
East Asiatic Library, may well be 
the earliest accessible document of 
the Chinese Communist movement. 
The essay was published by the East 
Asian Institute this fall. According 
io the Institute’s director, C. Martin 
Wilbur, who edited and wrote an 
introduction to the published work, 
four appendices to the essay “appear 
to be authentic documents of the 
Chinese Communist Party dating 
from its very first year,” previously 
unavailable to either scholars or 
revisionists. The thesis was written 
by Ce’en Kung-po, a member of the 
founding Chinese Communist Party 
Congress in 1921. Ce’en left the 
Communist Party (he later joined 
the Kuomintang) in 1923 and came 
to the United States to study eco- 
nomics at Columbia, where he was 
awarded the Master's degree. 

A two-volume biographical dic- 
tionary, which will enable scholars 
to define the Chinese Communist 
Party against the republican back- 
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7 . . . . ‘. , 5 : 
The implication of a ‘secret’ gospel 


Early Christian history may have to be revised if biblical 
scholars accept the conclusions of a Columbia colleague, 
who has discovered and translated a two-and-a-half-page 
monk’s copy of a letter believed to be from Clement of 
Alexandria. Clement, an early exponent of Christian 
theology who wrote between 180 and 202 A. D., ad- 
dressed the letter to an unknown “Theodore.” At the 
year-end meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis, associate professor of history Morton Smith 
told of finding the letter in 1958 copied in Greek into 
the end papers of a 300-year-old book in the library of 
Mar Saba, a fifth-century monastery near Jerusalem. 
Authentication of the document is still proceeding. At 
stake, among other matters, is the letter’s strong implica- 
tion of the long-ago existence of a hitherto unknown 
version of the gospel by Mark. 

The letter, copied in the 17th or 18th century, and 
headed with the sign of the cross, begins with the state- 
ment that it is “From the letters of the most holy 
Clement, the author of the Stromateis, to Theodore,” 
who had been troubled by arguments of the heretical 
Carpocratian sect, arguments which the Carpocratians 
drew from what they claimed was a secret gospel writ- 
ten by Mark. In his reply to Theodore, Clement 
speaks of a story similar (but by no means identical) 
to that of Lazarus in the Gospel of John, saying that 
Salome was a witness to the miracle. He gives as his 
source a gospel by Mark kept carefully guarded at the 
Church of Alexandria and read “only to those who are 
being initiated into the great mysteries.” According to 
Clement, the ‘public’ gospel contains Mark’s partial 
record of Peter's notes and is designed to be “most 
useful” in instruction in the faith; it does not even hint 


at details “pertaining to the mysteries.” The ‘secret’ 


gospel, writes Clement, is Mark’s expansion of this short- 
er book, into which he “transferred the things 
suitable to progress toward knowledge”—stories and 
sayings that, when interpreted, “would lead the hearers 
into the innermost sanctuary of that truth which is 
hidden behind seven veils.” The revelation of a.other 
gospel was apparently an unusual concession: Clement 
emphatically enjoined Theodore to “deny it on oath.” 

According to Dr. Smith, the letter conceives of 
Christianity as composed of an “outer and an inner 
group, the latter being the gnostics who possess an oral 
tradition handed down from Christ through the apostles.” 
It carefully denies, however, that the ‘secret’ gospel put 
into writing the secret and unwritten gnostic tradition; 
it merely added “certain things which would lead proper- 
ly supervised readers toward the secret.” 

In his report to the Society, Dr. Smith summarized 
briefly his word-by-word comparison of the ancient 
letter to the extant writings of Clement. He stated that 
the letter is written in Clement’s own style and uses 
words in associations that were typical of Clement. Dr. 
Smith made no claim for Markan authorship of all of 
the passages Clement cites. 

Scholars’ views of Dr. Smith’s conclusions range from 
acceptance through partial acceptance to complete dis- 
agreement. Dr. Pierson Parker of the General Theologi- 
cal Seminary considers the letter “genuine” but chal- 
lenges Mark’s authorship of a ‘secret’ gospel, pointing 
out that “gospel style” is easily imitated and that the 
differences between John’s story of Lazarus and Clement's 
version from the Markan gospel are “enormous.” A de- 
tailed account of Dr. Smith’s evidence and a presentation 
of his opponents’ views will appear in a volume which 
may be ready for the press this summer. 








ground from which it emerged, is be- 
ing compiled at Columbia Univer- 
sity. The dictionary will contain 400 
biographical sketches on Chinese 
prominent between the fall of the 
last imperial dynasty in 1911 and the 
Communist Party coup in 1949. The 
research project, “Men and Politics 
in Modern China,” has been under 
way since 1955, directed by Howard 
L. Boorman, research associate in 
the School of International Affairs. 
* 
The recent Presidential campaign 
served as a testing ground for the 
Simulactics Machine—a new com- 
puting produced for the 
Democratic Party under the guid- 
ance of a group that included two 
‘umbia University scien- 
usis. The so-called “people ma- 
chine” answered questions and pre- 
dicted responses to _ hypothetical 


device 


social 
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circumstances after “digesting” the 
results of some 100,000 interviews 
with eligible voters conducted dur- 
ing the past nine years. The ma- 
chine, functioning as a mathematical 
model of the electorate, was thus 
able to “advise” what stands might 
be taken on the religious issue, on 
foreign affairs, and what the prob- 
able effects would be of the TV 
debates. Although Democratic Party 
members were apprised of the 
machine’s recommendations, it is 
not known how much these _in- 
fluenced the campaigners. Tem- 
porarily retired from politics, the 
Simulactics Machine will enter com- 
merce to be used in mapping market 
Strategy. 

* 

Increased government spending for 
public welfare may call for sacrifices 
in private consumption during the 


present Administration, according to 
associate professor of government 
Richard E. Neustadt, who spoke at 
the recent Columbia College Dean’s 
Day. Theoretically, economic growth 
could produce more tax revenue, he 
said, but higher taxes or a redistribu- 
tion of the tax rate still may be 
necessary to “provide increased so- 
cial and economic opportunities for 
minorities.” 

* 

Speaking at the recent week-long 
meeting in New York of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, T. C. Tsao, a re- 
search engineer at the School of 
Engineering, reported the installation 
of four nuclear reactors in Com- 
munist China. “Do not be surprised 
if the Chinese explode an atomic 
bomb or launch a rocket soon,” Mr. 
Tsao said. Ss 
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badly it works. I refer to a further unjustifiable redistribution of income 
according to which they might go right on being unemployed and un- 
employable, and enjoy it. As to the underside argument, is it like saying 
that if one were a criminal one would view the legal system somewhat 
differently. It seems to me that objectivity is what we are trying to 
achieve, not special pleading 

As to the few errors. It is true that because of special circumstances, 
namely a large and wealthy body of coreligionists in this country and 
elsewhere, Israel was the recipient of a great deal of private foreign 
aid. However, please note that the wealth which was poured into Israel 
from the United States was the fruit of just the capitalism that Dr. 
Friedman deplores. Senator Lehman is a great philanthropist, but Lehman 
Brothers is not a charitable institution. It is also true that Israel used 
foreign aid in the proper way—honestly, efficiently, and honoring to 
the letter interest and principal repayment obligations. In other words, 
n the way unfortunately not chosen by most of the underdeveloped 
countries. For the most part, Israel has developed rapidly because the 
Israelis work very hard, and because (something which is not true of 
the underdeveloped countries) they started with a nucleus of engineers, 
technicians, and scientists. I did not say that “. . . the advanced capitalist 
nations should not help underdeveloped nations to industrialize ; 
To quote myself: “International loans and grants are not in themselves 
bad, of course. They can be perfectly sound and welcome additions 
to gross capital formation. In practice, however, they are almost invariably 
misused.” If Dr. Friedman can show me that they are not so misused, 
then I will concede his point; otherwise I will ask him to have the 
courtesy to quote me correctly 

I “neglected” to mention the billions we spent on armaments because 
it was not germane to the point I was making in the article. It would 
be a wonderful thing for the entire world if the arms race were halted; 
but, Dr. Friedman, the arms race is going on. In the article I was 
describing the world, to the best of my ability, as it is, leaving to a 
great many other prolific and eager writers the description of the world 
as it should be 

It would be ridiculous for me to claim that capitalism has not in the 
past and is not now making mistakes, that the system is not exploited at 
times by unscrupulous individuals to the detriment of the general good. 
It is, however, the finest method yet devised by man to develop a society 
economically while maintaining at least a certain measure of individual 
freedom during the process. As I said in the article, communism is a way 
to develop economically, if a country wishes to expose itself to the most 
grinding tyranny. No, Dr. Friedman, Russia did not do what we did, 
whether more efficiently or not. In my perusals of American history, | 
cannot find the Lubyanka prisons, the great purges or the slave labor 
camps. During the period when the sweat shops were in full swing 
(1870-1900) the American people, in free and democratic elections, 
elected one conservative president after another, whether his nominal 
party affiliation was Republican or Democratic. Apparently the system, 
even with its inequities and abuses, was satisfying a majority of the 
people. The workers in the sweatshops were working for their children 
ind their grandchildren. Perhaps that is unfortunate, but there is no 
other way to form capital, at least none that I know of, and if Dr. 
Friedman knows of another I would be delighted to hear about it. 
Their grandchildren, in any case, seem satisfied. So satisfied, that in 
typical human fashion they are energetically setting about killing the 
goose that laid the golden egg 
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